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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL has 
evidently been studying his FLIGHT 
or else, as not infrequently happens, 
great minds have jumped together. 
No living politician excels Mr. 
Churchill in the power of brushing 
aside irrelevancies and going to the 
very root of a matter. His speech in 

the debate on the Air Estimates was one of the 

best speeches that he has ever made. He examined 
air power with the eye of a realist, and did excellent 
service by his effective attack on the 

Realism from bogies conjured up by Mr. Baldwin and 

Mr. Churchill others. It has been a misfortune of 

air power that too many of its 
exponents have taken the line of trying to make 
everyone's flesh creep. They have argued that the 
main function of air power is to attack the civil popu- 
lation of the enemy, that such attacks must always 
succeed, that there is no adequate defence, and that 
the only possible thing to do is to make a still more 
devastating onslaught oneself. The natural reaction 
to such a line of argument has been an outcry for 
the abolition of all air forces, even of all aircraft. 

Hence has come the deplorable and ridiculous 

demand for international control of civil flying. 

Hence Mr. Eden, the British representative at 

Geneva, said the other day that “‘ the necessity of 

securing for the peoples of the world immunity from 

all attacks was more important than ensuring the 
full commercial development of civil aviation.’’ Who 
would be so bold as to quarrel with that sentiment? 

Such has been the farcical quandary into which the 

exponents of air frightfulness have led the cause of 

flying. 

Against this whole line of argument FLIGHT has 
consistently protested. At one time it seemed that 
we were ploughing a lonely furrow; but now there 
has rallied to our side, amongst others, Mr. Churchill. 
with his powerful intellect and trenchant dialectics. 
We cannot do better than quote a passage from his 
speech. He said:— 

‘In a war between two States with equal air forces it 
would not pay—lI put it no higher; I leave out morality, 
humanity, and the public law of Europe, and leave out 
B 
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such 
not 


any success you may obtain from having used 

methods as the destruction of civilian life—it would 
pay, from the military point of view, from the point of 
view of the self-preservation of the parties engaged in the 
war it would not pay any Power engaged in an equal 
fight, with air forces equal on both sides, to waste its 
strength upon non-combatants and open towns. To use 
an expression which I have heard, they could not afford 
to waste their bombs on mere women and children. Essen 
tially a struggle of this kind, which I pray as much as 
any man we shall never live and which I am re- 
solved to do my utmost to avert, any struggle of this kind 
would essentially resolve itself into a combat between the 
two air forces. If all of a sudden two Powers, A and B, 
with equal forces, went to war, and one threw its bombs 
upon cities so as to kill as many women and children as 
possible, and the other threw its bombs on aerodromes and 
air bases, and factories and arsenals, and dockyards and 
railway focal points of the other side, can anyone doubt 
that next morning he would find that the one who had 
committed the greatest crime would not be the one who 
had reaped the greatest advantage? '’ 


to see 


That in effect is just what FLIiGuTt has argued, 
not once but many times. It is an immense satis 
faction to us to see our sentiments expressed with 
greater ability than we can command and, by reason 
of the publication throughout the world of the Par- 
liamentary reports, before a larger and more in- 
fluential audience. After all, it is mere common 
sense, though the issue has been confused by the 
exponents of air frightfulness. Mr. Churchill went 
on to argue that the possession of an adequate Air 
Force would be almost a complete protection for the 
civilian population, ‘‘ not indeed against injury and 
annoyance, but against destruction ’’; and that 

‘not to have an adequate Air Force in the present 
state of the world is to compromise the foundations 
of national freedom and independence.’’ Of course 
some will quote Lord Trenchard’s saying that the 
aeroplane is a bad weapon of defence; but when that 
remark was made the art of air defence had not 
been developed to its present state of efficiency. 
Our own Air Exercises have shown that for a hostile 
bomber to break through our air defences is a great 
feat of hardihood, and when the risks have been run 
and the defences eluded, it would be a very senseless 
invader who would not want to drop his bombs 
where they would do most good to his country’s 
cause. The estimated casualties of the bombers in 
four days of Exercises have made it very doubtful 
indeed whether any Power could have maintained 
the pressure for so long as that. 

Later in the debate Mr. Whiteside, Unionist mem 
ber for Leeds, rubbed in from another point of view 
the need for possessing an adequate Air Force. As 
long, he said, as military aircraft are in existence, 
there is no danger from civilian machines. Abolish 
military aircraft, and every civilian machine, no 
inatter how inoffensive, becomes a potential danger. 
‘That of course is very true, and that is the reason 
for the suggested control of civil flying by some 
international body. If we had no fighters, no search- 
lights, no guns, and no sound-locators, we might 
be in great danger from an invasion of light aero- 
planes. Our one sound reason for confidence is th 
efficiency of our fighter squadrons and the accom- 
panying ground units. 

Mr. Whiteside rather spoilt his speech by declaring 
that when another war comes, the danger will be 
from germs and gases. That, surely, can be pre- 
vented by an agreement of the League of Nations. 
A universal agreement on such a point will not be 
lightly disregarded by any belligerent. Even in the 
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last war, which was pretty ruthless, no cases occurred 
of attack by germs or chemicals on civil populations 
Officially there were no attacks on civil populations 
at all. The German airship captains and pilots who 
raided Great Britain all had orders to attack mili. 
tary objectives, and had they obeyed those orders 
more carefully they would probably have done far 
more harm to our fighting power than they actually 
did. There is no reason to suppose that germ attacks 
on ‘civilians will be made in any future war. Rules 
of warfare, provided they are reasonably framed and 
universally accepted, do actually have great force 
and have seldom been disregarded. Moreover, such 
attacks would not pay. Mr. Churchill’s (and our) 
argument applies as much to them as to bombing 
attacks. They would be waste of effort and would 
immediately provoke reprisals. Even the most 
depraved belligerent would dread the reprisals, 

In the Estimates debate it was interesting to hear 
Col. Moore-Brabazon confessing that he and some 
of his friends had been responsible for putting “ the 
brand of Cain ’’ on the aeroplane. They had, he 
said, preached year after year the destruction that 
could be wrought from the air. He admitted that 
they had exaggerated their case and ‘‘ put the wind 
up ”’ the population until they came to think that 
London could be exterminated in a few days by aerial 
bombardment. ‘‘ That,’’ said the hon. and gallant 
member, ‘‘ is absolute and entire nonsense."’ He 
instanced the case of Dunkirk, which was bombed 
three times a night for months on end by a squadron 
of German aeroplanes. No town was ever subjected 
to such an aerial bombardment for so long, and yet 
people lived in it, according to Col. Moore-Brabazon 
with comparative comfort. It was not destroyed off 
the face of the earth—and yet it is quite a small town | 
compared with London. Infantry men, who have 
watched the guns pouring shells of all calibres up to 
17 in. into Ypres and other towns, will be equally 
sceptical about the possibility of destroying London 
from the air in a short time. This speech of Col 
Moore-Brabazon was another contribution to the 
good work of laying the bogey which had been s 
effectively begun by Mr. Winston Churchill. 

The upshot of this interesting debate on the Ai 
Estimates is that the charges brought so freely and 
so unthinkingly against the aeroplane as a threal 
to civilisation have been shown to be very muc 
exaggerated. At the same time, the need for Great 
Britain to hold herself safe in the air has seldom beet 
put forward in such a convincing manner Further 
delay in completing the 1923 programme of & 
squadrons for Home Defence must not be considered 
That programme ought to be completed next yea! 
and then we should consider what our next pro 
gramme ought to be. 

Since the Estimates Debate the Prime Minister has 
proposed at Geneva that if no effective supervision 0! 
civil aircraft can be devised—as assuredly it cannot— 
then all nations should limit their forces, and that 
500 should be the maximum number of militalj 
aircraft. The nations to be allowed this number at 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Russia = 
America. That maximum represents about # 
British squadrons, which is the present strength ¢ 
the command Air Defence of Great Britain. | 
course, the prohibition of all aerial bombing 1s ¥ 
peated in the British proposals. We shall be muc 
amazed if these proposals are translated into facts 
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THE LATEST TORPEDO BOMBER SHIP-PLANE : The Vickers M1 / 30 is fitted with the Rolls-Royce ‘‘ Buzzard ”’ 
engine. Note the very clean lines combined with a roomy fuselage. 
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WITH WHEELS RETRACTED: An aartist’s impression of the ‘‘ Courier.’ 


(Fricut Sketch.) 


The Airspeed “Courier” 


First British Aeroplane with Retractable Undercarriage 


IGH speed and economical operation are often held 
H to be conflicting desiderata. In his recent paper 
Maj. Woods-Humphery even worked out in 
L s. d. the cost of increasing the speed of an 
existing aeroplane by a certain amount, and the increases 
in revenue resulting from reducing speed. This figure ran 
into several thousands per annum, and following the argu- 
ment to its logical conclusion one would decide that if a 
passenger, mail or goods aeroplane were but slow enough, 
it would pay without any subsidy. Maj. Woods-Humphery 
himself gave the reason which prevents this happy state 
from being attained: Unless a sufficient route speed is 
maintained, differing according to the particular route 
there is no time saving in comparison with other trans 
port, and the public will not patronise the route. 

At the other end of the scale we have the principl 
that if an aeroplane is so designed that it will require but 
little power to stay in the air, in other words if it is very 
efficient, it will require smaller power for the same speed 
as the more inefficient aeroplane, or for the same power it 





will fly faster. A serious attempt to prove that high 
cruising speed and economical operation can be achieved 
in the same machine is being made by Airspeed, Ltd., of 
Piccadilly, York. In the ‘‘ Courier ’’ (a, brief illustrated 
description of which was first published in FLicur of 
October 20, 1932) Messrs. N. S. Norway and A. Hessell 
Tiltman have endeavoured to produce a medium-size aer 
plane which, in spite of an engine of relatively low power 
shall carry pilot and four or five passengers at a cruising 
speed which is well above the average. More precisely 
the A.S.5 ‘‘ Courier ’’ is fitted with the 240 h.p. Armstrong 
Siddeley ‘‘ Lynx 4 C’’ engine, and its designers estimate 
that it will cruise at about 130 m.p.h., while carrying 
either six people with little luggage, five people with ample 
luggage, or five people with little luggage on longer non 
stop stages. With six people on board, the power expendi 
ture per occupant is but 40 h.p., and the power expend 
ture for each paying passenger is still only 48 hj 
flying, an 
is 450 miles, s 


[his must be regarded as very economical 
especially so as the range 


with this load, 
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THE RETRACTABLE UNDERCARRIAGE : Details are shown on the right, while the principle is 


sketched diagrammatically on the left. 
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(FLricut Sketch.) 
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| AREAS 

MAIN PLANE 250-0 SQ Pr 
AILERONS 26:2 Sa Fr 
TAIL PLANE 23:0 SaFr 
ELEVATORS 18-7 SQFr 
FIN 7-! SQPr. 
RUDDER 10-0 SQ.Pr 


AIRSPEED “COURIER” 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY “LYNX” ENGINE 














THE A.S.5 : General arrangement drawings. 
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THE DRAG BRACING: The drag 











members are arranged to form triangu- 

lation with the wing spars, and make 

the wing very stiff in torsion. (Piicn; 
Sketch.) 


with spruce flanges and plywood walls 
The ribs are of spruce. The drag 
bracing is of somewhat unusual 
arrangement, and has been planned to 
give the wing a _ great degree of 
torsional stiffness. Details of the drag 
bracing members are shown in a 
sketch. The members are so arranged 
as to triangulate the wing structure as 
seen in plan view. The drag members 


themselves have wood flanges of 
channel section, and these are con- 
nected by built-up vertical and 
diagonal ties. Attachment to wing 
spars is by duralumin plates. The 


tailplane is of very similar construc- 
tion. The ailerons are of the Frise 
type, and details of their construction 
are shown in some of our sketches. 
Particularly neat is the retractable 
undercarriage. Usually one associates 








that something very much more than joy-ride duration is 
given 

In the ‘‘ Ferry ’’ Messrs. Norway and Tiltman proved 
that they could produce an extremely economical slow 
machine. The A.S.5 seems to indicate that they can 
design a nearly equally economical fast aeroplane. The 
question will naturally be asked, how has it been done? 
If one examines the machine carefully, it is found that 
there is nothing “‘ freakish ’’ about it. The structural 
methods are, generally speaking, such as have been in use 
for years and have been found satisfactory. The aero 
dynamic design is also fairly straightforward, and alto- 
gether there is only one feature which is at all out of the 
ordinary. A retractable undercarriage is fitted, and this 
has now been done on so many aeroplanes that it could 
scarcely be classed as a freakish feature, even if it is not 
a common one. The first thought that comes to mind is 
that perhaps the high cruising speed has been obtained by 
wing loading At the normal gross weight will 
be about 3,500 Ib., and the wing area is 250 sq. ft., the 
wing loading is 14 Ib./sq. ft. This is high, but one would 
scarcely call it excessive, especially as the ‘‘ Lynx ”’ is 
probably one of the most reliable engines in the world, and 
that as a result the risks of forced landings should be very 
small 

The fuselage of the Airspeed ‘‘ Courier ’’ wood 
construction, and the plywood with which it is covered 
has been so manufactured that the full strength of the 
material is available. The centre lamination is twice as thick 
the outer layers, and its grain runs at 
an angle of 90 degrees to them. In = ~———— 


excessive 


is of 


considerable complication with such a 
structure, but on the ‘‘ Courier ’’ a very simple scheme is 
used, and Mr. Tiltman estimates that not more than about 
30 Ib. has been added in weight as compared with a plain 
fixed undercarriage, so that the price paid for the drag 
saved does not appear to be very high. The sketch and 
diagram on p. 266 will show the principle. The Vickers 
oleo-pneumatic strut is hinged to the front spar, as is also 
the bent axle. The radius rod which runs to the lower 
edge of the rear spar is divided, the shorter link being 
hinged to the telescopic leg. An oil cylinder containing a 
piston is joined at one end to the top corner of the rear 
spar and at the other to the radius rod When oil is 
forced into the lower end of the cylinder, the piston rises 
and in so doing pulls the radius rod upward with it 
When the piston reaches the top of its stroke, the radius 
rod, telescopic leg and bent axle are inside the wing, and 
about three-quarters of the wheel. It is thought that for 
making a forced landing on boggy ground it will be safer 
to land on the retracted wheels, as the machine will be 
unlikely to turn over. When the wheel is in the fully 
extended position the link in the radius rod is slightly past 
‘dead centre,’’ so that a wheel load inclined backwards 
will merely serve to jam the piston harder against the end 
of the cylinder. A very neat electrical indicator system 
tells the pilot the exact position of his wheels. The series 
of switches which operate this electrical indicator can be 
seen mounted on the oil cylinder. The pump which forces 
oil to one side or other of the piston is actuated by a long 
handle within reach of the pilot 





this way the strength is the same in 
all directions. The fuselage is not 
quite ‘‘ slab-sided,’’ a stringer placed 
about half-way in the depth being at 
slightly greater beam than __ the 
longerons, so that an approach to an 
oval section is obtained. 

The cantilever wings are chiefly of 
wood construction A large centre 
section is built integral with the 
fuselage, and to the ends of this are 
bolted the two end portions, by very 
substantial vertical bolts. Steel plates 
spread the concentrated loads to the 
wooden members of the spars, but the 
vertical bolts are not used for folding, 
as petrol tanks in the end portions of 
the wing would impose very large 
stresses. 


The two main spars are of box type 


DETAILS OF TAILPLANE: The 
type of construction resembles that 
used in the wing. 
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A WING JOINT : This occurs where 

the spars of the outer wing pieces join 

those of the centre section. (FLIGHT 
Sketch.) 


As already mentioned, the Airspeed 
‘ Courier will, when used as a 
passenge! machine, have seating 
accommodation for four or _ five 
passengers Two tankages will be pro- 
vided, one of 38 gallons and the other 
of 66 gallons. The former gives a 
duration of approximately 3} hr. and 
the latter about 6 hr. The corre 
sponding ranges are 450 miles and 780 
miles respectively. 


Sir Alan Cobham’s Machine 

The first ‘‘ Courier ’’ is now nearing 
completion at York, and should be 
tested very shortly. It has _ been 
specially built for Sir Alan Cobham’s 
forthcoming attempt to fly to Aus- 
tralia non-stop. For this flight extra 
tankage has been installed, in the form 
of five separate tanks, three of which 
are in the wing centre-section and one 
in each of the outer wing portions 
The five tanks together give a capacity 














of 275 gallons. It is estimated that 
this should suffice for something like 
25 hours’ flying. If the average cruising speed is assumed 
to be 125 m.p.h. this would give a range of approximately 
3,000 miles. When loaded up with this quantity of fuel, 
and with accommodation for Sir Alan and his companion, 
Sqd. Ldr. Helmore, the ‘‘ Courier ’’ will have a gross 
weight of about 5,050 lb. This will give a wing loading 
of 20 Ib. /sq. ft. and a power loading of 21 Ib./h.p. With 
such loadings the machine would require a very long run 
to get off, but its load factors are sufficient for this weight 
once the machine is in the air 

We do not profess to have any official knowledge of Sir 
Alan’s plans, but the fact that the machine will be able 
to remain aloft for a day and a night should mean that 
refuelling could always be carried on at dawn. Thus 
by the time the next evening came, half the fuel would 
be consumed, thus lessening the risk of a forced landing in 
the dark. The central tank is provided with a jettison 
valve, through which not only this tank but, in time, the 
others would empty themselves. Had Sir Alan proposed an 
ordinary flight, with landings now and again for refuelling 
not only would the ‘‘ stages ’’ have had to be much shorter 
but it might, on occasion, have been necessary to land for 
refuelling in the dark. By making the attempt non-stop 








the risks accompanying intermediate landings are avoided 

For refuelling special precautions have had to be taken 
to ensure that the tanks shall not be burst by the head of 
petrol from the “‘ tanker ’’ flying overhead. A vent pipe 
several inches in diameter runs to the top of the fuselage 
so that should all tanks become filled completely (gauges 
will indicate when this is about to happen), the amount 
of pressure which can be put on the tanks will not be 
excessive The empty tanks, incidentally, would make 
very useful flotation ‘‘ bags ’’ in case of a forced descent on 
the sea. Presumably the first refuelling in the air will be 
made somewhere in Europe. By the time the second one 
is due the machine should be over the Near East some 
where 

Up to the present no official announcement has been 
made concerning the machines which Sir Alan Cobham will 


use as “‘ tankers,’’ but when we visited York recently for 
the purpose of examining th Courier ’’ and getting 
sketches and material for above article we were shown the 
tanks to be used \ single type has been standardised 


and is of cylindrical shape 
been so 


rhe internal baffle plates have 
iranged that the tanks will work equally well 
whether standing ‘‘ on end or lying down 








AILERONS : These are of the Frise type. The method of hinge support is shown on the left. 
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THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
The British Proposals 


R. RAMSAY MACDONALD, Prime Minister, 
addressed the General Committee of the Disarma 
ment Conference at Geneva on Thursday 
March 16. It is not the business of FLIGHT to 

consider proposals which have no regard to the air. Conse- 
quently we reproduce below the passage from the Prime 
Minister’s speech which concerns the air It runs as 
follows : — 


In regard to the air, we «¢ xpress the very general desire of the Conference 
for prohibition of air bombardment, with a very slight exception dictated 
by hard, practical considerations. We provide for the continued study of the 
possibility of realising this prohibitionin the most effective manner—namely 
by the total abolition of military and naval aircraft on the condition of 
finding satisfactory means of guarding against the misuse of civil aircraft 
I may warn those of you who have not considered this very carefully that 
this is a very serious situation. It is a very serious danger—to people who 
frankly and honestly reduce their striking power in the air to find alongside 
of this growing up an enormous civil aviation force which, in the twinkling 
of an eye, on the receipt of a telephone message, is transformed into a fighting 
force. 

I ought to tell you that in London before we came here we had a very careful 
and thorough examination of this problem. We have examined it not merely 
from the military point of view, but from the commercial point of view 
because civil aviation must not be disregarded and the commercial and 
industrial interests of the various countries concerned either in the manufac- 
ture or in the use of aeroplanes must not be penalised. It is a difficult prob 
lem. We have examined it, we have had plan after plan, international control 
and so on, produced by the most expert of minds, of business minds. I 
confess that we have not yet been able to see a way out of that very serious 
problem. We have not put it on the scrap-heap, and do not want to put 
it on the scrap-heap. But until a solution has been found that is really 
watertight and effective do not expect us, and we will not expect you, unless 
you are fools, to lose grip upon this power, because when you have done 
it you cannot recover it. 

But let us be perfectly clear—in principle, we do not defend it, in principle 
we would like to see it abolished, but we must not leave ourselves open to 
anybody who misuses civil aviation and tears to tatters agreements come 
to at Geneva or anywhere else. In the meantime, while we are searching 
for a solution of the major problem, we prescribe an immediate and progressive 
reduction of numbers together with a qualitative reduction which will be a 
great contribution to quantitative disarmament. We reproduce the provisions 
which have already achieved a large measure of agreement here in regard to 
chemical, incendiary, and bacterial warfare, and in the same way we aré 
adopting generally the articles concerning the Permanent Disarmament 
Commission which have been under discussion here and have met with general 
approval. 


Mr. MacDonald also presented to the Conference a draft 
Disarmament Convention. The paragraph which concerns 
air armaments runs as follows 


AIR ARMAMENTS 
PROHIBITION OF BOMBING 
Bombing from the air is completely prohibited (except for police purposes 
in certain outlying regions). 
QUANTITATIVE LIMITATION 
With a view to effecting during the next five years the reductions necessary 
to facilitate further air disarmament after that period, a table sets out the 
figures of aeroplanes capable of use in war, which by the end of that period 
are not to be exceeded by the countries which at present possess such aero 
planes. As regards other countries, the status quo is maintained. The 
figure to which each of the principal Air Powers, France, Japan, Italy 
U.S.S.R., U.S.A., and the United Kingdom, is to be reduced is 500 
QUALITATIVE LIMITATION 
No naval or military aircraft (excluding troop carriers and flying boats) is 
to exceed 3 tons in unladen weight. 
DIRIGIBLES 


No dirigibles are to be built or acquired during the period of the Convention 
Countries who at present possess dirigibles may retain them during the 


S § 


THE ‘‘ DRAGON ”’ GOES MILITARY : Eight de Havil- 
land ‘*‘ Dragons ’’ (‘*‘ Gipsy Major ’’) have been ordered 
by the Iraq Government for military use. Note the bombs 
under the fuselage, the fixed gun in the nose, and the 
sliding hatch and gun guard for the rear machine gunner. 
(FLicgHT Photos.) 





perind of the present Convention, but may not, during this period, a 
or build any more 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS AIRCRAFT 


Aeroplanes exceeding the quantitative and qualitative limitations imposed 
must have been disposed of, half by June 30, 1936, and the remainder by the 
end of the period of the Convention 


Civit AIRCRAFT 


Pending any further proposals in subsequent conventions for air disarma- 
ment, civil aviation is to be dealt with on the lines proposed by the United 
Kingdom Delegation on June 30, 1932 (Conf.D./C.A./50). 


‘COMPLETE ABOLITION 


rhe Permanent Disarmament Commission is to draw up a scheme for the 
complete abolition of naval and military aircraft, conditional upon an effec- 
tive supervision of civil aviation in order to prevent its misuse for military 
purposes 

Alternatively, if such effective supervision is not found to be practicable, 
they are to prepare a scheme to determine the minimum numbers of naval 
and military aircraft required by each high contracting party. 

These schemes are to be submitted to the second Disarmament ( 





{Note.—Figures will have to be inserted subsequently for the other parties 

which at present possess military or naval aeroplanes 
AEROPLANES 

Belgium 150 Poland 200 
China .. 100 Portugal 25 
Czechoslovakia 200 Rumania 150 
Denmark 50 Siam 75 
Estonia 50 Spain 200 
Finland 25 Sweden 75 
France ee 500 Switzerland 75 
Greece 75 Turkey 100 
Italy . 500 Union of S.S.R 500 
Japan S00 United Kingdom 500 
Latvia 50 United States of America 500 
Lithuania 50 Yugoslavia 200 
Netherlands 150 
Norway 75 


An important point regarding the limitation of weight 
bombing aircraft was raised by Mr. C. R. Fairey in a letter 











to The Times of March 20. He wrote:— 

The discussions on air disarmament at Geneva appear to be taking 
place with very little regard for the technical problems of aircraft design 
und operation involved The misconceptions are so multitudi s that 
is impossible to deal with all of them, but one is of such outstandir portance 
is, I think, to be worthy of your attention 

Among the British proposals put forward was one for the limitat 
of weight of bombers, and the general idea appears to be gaining grou 
that the limitation of size of aircraft would lessen the risk of attack on unde 
fended cities or the civil populace. The truth is almost the exact opposite 


Beyond a certain limit the structure weight percentage of an aeroplane 
increases with its size and the load-carrying efficiency is approximately 
at a maximum at the size contemplated, #.¢., 6,300 Ib. maximum tare weight 

The reason for utilising big machines is in order to carry the bombs it 
large units. The radius of action of a bomb does not increase in proportion 
to its mass but in a very much smaller ratio, and the purpose of very large 
bombs is for attack on armoured ships, fortresses, or protected places. At 
attack on the flimsy buildings of a city would be much more effectively 
carried out by distributing a number of comparatively small bombs, whic! 
could, of course, be carried in fleets of small aircraft The chances of getting 
1 large proportion of machines through any defence would also be increase 
by their numbers. 

“The abolition of the big bomber coupled with the possessi 
of small ones, or converted civil aircraft, would surely tend to put temptatior 
in the way of a hostile Power to attack centres of population rather thap 
defended positions or armoured ships against which their comparat lv sma 
projectiles would be of little avail 
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ONDON AEROPLANE CLUB 
[wo new members have joined the Club, Mr. D. Ryan 
and Mr. Algarsson, who is on a visit from Canada, and 
hopes to return with his ‘‘A’’ licence in two weeks. Mr 
M. Wilson, in his desire to learn as much about aviation 
as possible, did a parachute drop at Stag Lane and landed 
safely 


HANWORTH (N.F.S.) 

Flying at the beginning of the week has been vers 
brisk, though wind and rainstorms towards the end of the 
week severely curtailed instruction. The Chief Instructor 
left on Tuesday for a tour of England, accompanied by a 
business gentleman; they visited Yarmouth, Skegness 
Blackpool, Hooton, Teignmouth and Bournemouth. On 
Saturday night at 10.50 the Master of Sempill left for 
Brussels and returned late on Sunday night. On Wednes 
day the Segrave ‘‘ Meteor,’’ in which Messrs. W. A. Burn 
side and T. H. Chamberlain are to make a business trip 
to the Cape, was christened by Miss Angela Bagot Grey, 
aged three. On Monday night the Chief Instructor flew 
over to Croydon and gave a demonstration of the new 
type parachute flares before representatives of Imperial 
Airways. The workshops are still busy, the Fairey ‘‘ Fox ’ 
having been tested and passed out, and on Friday a very 
successful demonstration of the new fireproofing paint 
‘Porcella "’ was given to representatives of the aircraft 
industry, Air Ministry and private owners. 

After dinner on Sunday evening, March 26, there will 
be given in the ballroom a showing of various interesting 
films, including the film taken by the Master of Sempill 
aboard the Graf Zeppelin on its flight to South America 
the film illustrating the development of the new ultra light 
aircraft designed by Mr. C. H. Lowe-Wylde, the Anglo 
American Oil Co.’s ‘‘ Motoring Review "’ and others 


ROOKLANDS 

There has again been considerable activity at Brook- 
lands during the past week. Those taking dual included 
Meuller, Crossley, Vivian, Duvern, Inderwick, Silver, and 
Henderson, and Miss Smith. In addition a number of 
qualified pilots have taken advantage of the fine weather 
to put in solo flying ; these include Messrs. Woods, Ahlers, 
Saunders, Ryan, Strickland, Wynn-Eton, Quilter, Main- 
waring, Walter, Midgley, Malnoe, Ince, and Shuttleworth, 
and Miss Meakin. The Press Aero Club has been repre- 
sented by Mr. Janns, while the College of Aeronautical 
Engineering have under instruction Messrs. Saw yer, Robin- 
son, and Crossley. The Hawker ‘“‘ Tomtit ’’ is in opera- 
tion again, the Wolseley engine having been refitted It 


has been flown by Messrs. Palmer, Lowdell, and Capt 
Davis 

Well-run enjoyable parties are just as important to a 
flying club as is flying itself, for it is often the social side 
which keeps members together and engenders that club 
feeling more than anything else. Brooklands has always 
had a name for its entertainments, and many times w 
have described the cheerful affairs which they run there 
periodically. Last Saturday, however, Capt. Duncan Davis 
surpassed himself when he organised a ‘‘ Tramp Party.’ 
It was a brilliant idea on his part, and undoubtedly struck 
the happy middle path between a boiled shirt affair and 
genuine expensive and elaborate fancy dress. As a matter 
of fact, we have seldom seen a crowd enjoy themselves so 
much as they did that evening. Mr. Roger Quilter brought 
down his band, and they provided music with far more 
tune in it than we are usually treated to by dance bands 
the result being that everybody found it much easier t 
dance and enjoyed themselves the more. Mr. Quilter him 
self looked perhaps the ‘‘ wearyist '’ old tramp of the lot of 
them Irhere were, however, many other excellent ones 
Mr. Eric Nelson, as a really old man, was certainly not 


recognised for a very long time One of the chief factors 


which made it such a good show was the coffee stall pro 
vided by Mr .Walker, and undoubtedly everyone enjoyed 
eating ‘‘ hot dogs ’’ while sitting round braziers, far better 


than they would have done had they had to partake ol a 
sit down’’ dinner. Many members from both 
Sywell and Lympne to back up the and everyone 
agreed that Duncan Davis had once more proved his ability 
to give flying club members what they really want 


EADING AERO CLUB 
At the Annual General Meeting, on February 26, Mr 
W. A. Smallcombe was re-elected Honorary >ecretary for the 
vear and Mr. C. A. N. Bishop, Hon. Treasurer. The Com 
mittee elected consists of Messrs. A. G. Sims (Chairman), 
\. T. Heelas, P. Pleydell-Bouverie, B. Reading, and D. E 


came 


show 


Swann. Mr. W. L. James was elected Assistant Hon 
Treasurer 
The fine weather during the last two weeks has been 


Visiting machines 
(two ‘* Gipsy III ’’) 


responsible for a large amount of flying 
of interest were the Segrave ‘‘ Meteor "’ 
and the Percival ‘‘ Gull”’ (Napier) Phillips & Powis 
have completed several including a de Havilland 
** Dragon ’’ to a prominent Midland owner. Arrangements 
are being made for an “‘ At Home "’ on May 27 


sale s, 


27, and Capt 
Dancy has kindly consented to handicap the Annual Ladies’ 
Race for the President's (Lord Northesk’s) Cup 





SOME OF THE ROLLASON AVIATION COMPANY’S AIRCRAFT AT FORD: These three ‘* Moths” are used 
by the South Downs Aero Club (administered by the Company). The railings surrounding the clubhouse gardens can 
be seen on the right. 
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GPAVESEND AVIATION, LTD. 

During the past week tour new pupils have joined ihe 
School and flying has been progressing steadily despite 
the weather. On Thursday the City of Manchester, of 
Imperial Airways, landed owing to bad weather F/O 
Proctor, who is stationed at Henlow, has joined the School 


URREY AERO CLUB 

The weather continued fine during the week-end at 
Gatwick, which enabled a considerable amount of flying to 
be done, although a heavy storm on Sunday rather upset 
matters for a time. The buffet supper dance held on 
Saturday was a great success, some 50 members and guests 
attending. Sir Alan Cobham’s Aviation Day will be held 
at Gatwick on April 20, and arrangements are already in 
hand to cope with any number that may attend 


CINQUE PORTS FLYING CLUB 


Owing to the improved weather over 30 hr. flying 
has been done in the past week New pupils include 
Messrs. Duder, Walker, Goldsmid, Fitzpatrick, Harris 


Carver and Tom Walls, Jnr. Four members are approach 
ing solo stage. Mr. Butler, of Hastings, has done a vast 
amount in spreading air-mindedness, and has already 
persuaded several persons to. take trial lessons Several 
more pilots from the Hythe Small Arms School have joined 
and are busy at the aerodrome in their spare time 


ORTHAMPTONSHIRE AERO CLUB 
The Club machines have been in the air almost all 
day and every day, and Mr. Thom has been worked very 
hard. Mr. Hamilton, the Secretary, has been setting a good 
example by piling up solo hours in preparation for his 


““A”’ licence. <A large party went to Brooklands for the 
Tramps’ Party on March 18 ; these included Messrs. Thom 
and Hamilton. All took villainous disguises and caused 


a sensation at Brooklands. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA FLYING SERVICES, LTD. 
Despite high winds and heavy rain showers, 12 hr 
20 min. flying has been done during thé Tues 
day, March 14, Mr. G. Ambler visited the Club in his 
““ Monospar,’’ and left at 9.30 p.m. for Eastchurch. Mr 
Weber, one of the directors of the Club, has purchased a 
“* Moth,”’ which he has placed at the disposal of the Club 
The social side of the Club is developing rapidly and on 


week, On 


Sundays there is always a good number present Twelve 
new members joined during the week 
AIDSTONE AERO CLUB 
The fine weather has brought out many members who 
have been hibernating, and 14 hr. dual instruction have 


been done during the week. Visiting machines included a 


Spartan 3-seater, a ‘‘ Bristol Fighter’’ and a ‘‘ Puss 
Moth.’’ Sir Alan Cobham’s Circus will be giving thei 
usual display on Easter Monday, and a special dispensation 
has been obtained from the Air Ministry, as Maidsion¢ 
Airport is a fully licensed aerodrome. The Annual Landing 
frophy is still being competed for by monthly competi 
tions. A bomb-dropping competition was held on Sunday 
March 12, and members have been surprised how difficult it 
is to hit the target. On Sunday, March 19, an interesting 
treasure hunt was held in the vicinity of the aerodrome 


Y ORKSHIRE AEROPLANE CLUB (N.F.S.) 
Fine weather during the past week brough+ the week's 
flying to a total of 21 hr., a considerable improvement on 


recent wecks. Three new members have recently joined 
J. H. Lockwood, M.P., and Mrs. Lockwood, and Miss 
B. W. Smith. 
ONDON GLIDING CLUB 
~ On Saturday, March 11, th Crested Wren ’”’ mad 
three soaring flights on Furness Fells, north of Blacl 
Combe, in a light easterly wind [he noteworthy effort 
lasted 1 hr. 20 min., and finished at the launching point 
after visiting Five Peaks \ maximum height of 840 ft 
ibove the launching point was reached, the glider then 
S § 


The Royal Aeronautical Society 

HE annual general meeting of the Roval Aeronautical 
Society, with which is incorporated the Institution of 
Aeronautical Engineers, will be held on Tuesday, March 28 
at 6.30 p.m. at the office of the Society, 7, Albemarle 
Street, London, W.1 \genda.—(1) To receive and 


deliberate upon the Report of the Council on the state of 
the Society 


and the balance-sheets of Aerial Science, Ltd., 
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being 2,000 ft. 
ness of the wind and to anti-cyclonic conditions. On Sun. 
day the same pilot tackled the eastern promontories of the 
Fells near Black Combe, a slight wind coming from thy 
south. After following three promontories for 20 min. the 
machine was forced to descend. She was subsequently 
glided in a flat calm to a main road 1} miles away, the 
spectators realising for the first time the significance of a 
sinking speed of 2 to 2} ft. per sec. 

During the week-end five machines soared repeatedly jn 
spite of -violent stcrms and winds The first two were 
towed off from the foot of the hill until they had reached 
the level of the hill top, enabling them to soar indefinitely 
[his experiment shows the possibilities of soaring on this 
Lowe-W ylde 


Up-currents were weak owing to th light- 


site with only a crew of three Mr. demon 
strated this form of towed soaring launch at Dunstabk 
two years ago, but until the present it had never been 


iccomplished with an ancient car, a clothes-line and ordi 
nary launching When pilots are by this means 
enabled to make daily soaring flights there will be a better 
chance of greater skill being obtained by more experience 
Up to the present we have machines but 
lacked the opportunity 


hooks 
possessed the 


NDIAN FLYING CLUBS 

Two new flying clubs have come into existence lately 
in India. On January 19 it was decided at Nagpur to form 
a Central Provinces and Berar Flying Club with branches 
at Jubbuipore, Raipur and Amraoti ; also the old Punjab 
Flying Club is being restarted in May under the new titk 
of the Northern India Flying Club, operating at Lahore 
rhe United Provinces Flying Club is to receive the stan 
dard Government subsidy from April 1 of this year. The 
following are the flving times of the Indian clubs for the 
month of January:—Delhi and U.P. Flying Club 
288.15 hr; Lucknow Centre, 112 hr. ; Cawnpore Centre 
38.20 hi Jodhpur Flying Club, 1.40 hr ; Bengal Flying 
Club, 153.30 hr. ; Bombay Flying Club, 300 hr. ; Madras 
Flying Club, 124.35 hr. ; Kathiawar Flying Club, 106.30 
hr. ; Kuola Lumpur Flying Club, 135.20 hr 


ACE FOR VICEROY’S TROPHY 

The Air Race for the Viceroy of India’s Trophy took 
place on Friday, February 10. Of the original 16 entries 
only 12 took part in the actual race. The course started 
it New Delhi and from there to Bareilly, Lucknow, Agra 
Rampur and home again to the starting point, a total 
distance of 699 miles. The first machine left at 6.45 a.m 
and they all arrived safely back the same evening. There 
were no serious mishaps, though two or three machines 
dropped out of the competition, and Mr. Shuttleworth, by 
the worst of luck, prevented from starting by a 
missing cylinder. 


was 


the Vicerov’s Challenge 


rhe first prize, comprising 
Trophy, the Burmah Shell Cup and a cash prize o 
Rs. 2,500, was won by Capt. A. Riley, of the Delhi Fly 


ing Club, at an average speed of 115.6 m.p.h., the m ichine 
being a ‘‘ Gipsy I Moth.’’ The second prize, the Hari 
kissen Das Challenge Shield with Rs. 1,000 in cash, was 
won by Lt. Misri Chand, of the Bombay Flying Club ; he 
was flying a ‘‘ Gipsy I Moth’’ and averaged 103.2 
m.p.h. Maj. Vetch, from Bombay, was third, again on 4 
‘Gypsy I Moth,’’ thereby winning for himself Rs. 500 


also 


The fourth place went to F/O. Stead, flying a Compef 
‘ Swift,’’ with a ‘“‘ Gipsy III’ engine, at an average 
speed of 153 m.p.h., was fourth, also winning the Wak 


field Trophy and Rs. 500 for the fastest tim« Mr. Gazda 
of Bombay, was fifth, and Mr. Sproull, last year’s winne! 
came in last. The fact that all the machines arrived hom 
in quick succession speaks well for the handicapping 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Wi 
lingdon were among the large crowd which was waiting 
for the machines to land. The race, taken on the whole 


was very successful, and it is hoped the event will becom 
annual 
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ind Aeronautical Trusts, Ltd is printed in the Journa 


of the Royal Aeronautical Society, with which is im 
porated the Institution of Aeronautical Engineers, 1 
March, 1933 (2) To receive the names of those el cted t 


years 1933-35. (3 
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Ltd 4) I 
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TWO NEW INTERNATIONAL CLASS SPEED RECORDS 
ESTABLISHED 


WO new International Class Speed Records were 
established on March 8 by the French pilot, Gus- 
tave Lemoine, piloting a Potez type 50, observa- 
tion and bombardment plane, equipped with 

Gnome & Rhone “ Mistral Major,’’ K.14 700-h.p. engine 
Taking off from Villacoublay airport at 1.42 p.m., carry- 
ing 1,000 kg. (2,200 Ib.) of ballast,. Lemoine made the 
circuit Villacoublay-Angers-Villacoublay, twice in 3 hr 
33 min. 20 sec., flying at an average speed of 281} km. /hr 
(174 m.p.h.). He thus bettered the existing record of 
252 km./hr. (156 m.p.h.) for transporting 1,000 kg. of 
load, made by Chief Adjutant Vojtech-Vojuil of Czecho- 
slovakia, and also the record of 275 km./hr. (171 m.p.h 
for transporting 500 kg. (1,100 Ib.) of load, established by 
Capt. Joseph Kala ° 
The Potez type 50, is a plane built along the same lines 
as the well-known observation machine, the Potez type 25 
The type 50 is also of wooden construction designed for 


observ 
provements that have been mack 


ation and 


type 25 


rhe 


Gnome 


& 


bombardment 


Rhone 


and 


embodies all the im 
from time to time in the 


‘“* Mistral Major,’’ K.14 engine 


with which the plane was equipped, is a double-row, 14 
cylinder, air-cooled, geared 700-h.p. engine It is one of a 
new series of 


» & Rhone 


Gnome 


146 mm 


engines 


just 


being 


put 


in service by the 


Co. Of especially compact design, the 
over-all diameter is but 1,29 metres (50} in rhe bore is 


(5? in.), the stroke 165 mm 


(64 in. approx.), the 


total cylinder capacity 38,67 litres (2,359.8 cu. in.). The 


compression ratio 1s 5.5: 1 


The engine 


type ; 


speed of the shaft 


spheric 





was covered 


und equipped with 


pressure 


at 1,500 metres 


and 


with 
a 


b 


the r.p.m. 2,390. A three 
bladed Gnome & Rhone propeller, geared 3:2, was used 
1 cowling of the N.A.C.A 


lower, 


(5,000 


turning at 7:1 the 


which re-established ground level atmo 
ft.) altitude 
een OO 





174 M.P.H. WITH 2,200-LB. LOAD : The Potez 50 and, on the right, the installation and N.A.C.A. cowling of its 
Gnome-Rhone K.14 engine. 
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The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed by correspondents. 


RETRACTABLE UNDERCARRIAGES AND VARIABLE 
SURFACE 

[2840] The writer has been interested to observe occa 
sional references in the daily Press (illustrated), and just 
recently in your own valued journal, to Continental and 
American aeroplanes fitted with retractable undercarriages. 
The writer has no exact information as to priority in this 
fvention, but would state that he submitted to the then 

Air Board’ in 1917, designs for a small, high-speed, 
ighting biplane, having a retractable undercarriage and, 
in addition, titted with an air brake to reduce landing 


speed. The design incorporated the most powerful air- 
cooled radial engine then extant, and the re sulting machine 
would have proved remarkably fast—for its day. The 


then “experts ’’ at the late Air Board ‘‘ pooh-poohed "’ 
the then revolutionary idea of a retractable undercarriage 
Pius an air brake. 

The writer has a certain letter before him at the moment. 


73 


It is d 
19, 19 


air brake, 


ated from 


17," and 


the retractable 

landing gear on 
fundamental bracing in the 
to suitably accommodate the tanks.’’ 


The names and addresses of 
the writers, not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters intended for insertion in these columns. 


‘ Air Board Oftice 
after commenting on the futility of an 


contains the following 


undercarriage 
the method 


gem 
rhe 
proposed 


Strand, W.C.2, July 


of wisdom, anent 
* folding of the 


does away with 


fuselage and renders it difficult 


the judgment of the average junior, 
tsman of 
letter is signed 


draugh 


from c 


omment 


constructed. 


Let 


advisec 
desire 


it not be 
the signatory of the letter. 
did not pose as an aeronautical expert 


i by his 
unduly 


by 


thought 


to-day 


Beyond 
a Brigadier General 
Needless to add, 


that 


T 


this 


Whether these were 
insuperable dilficulties to overcome the 
very junior, aircraft 
mentioning that the 


writer leaves t 


the writer refrains 


machine was never 


any criticism is levelled at 
hat officer (and gentleman) 


‘* panel of experts.’ 


to 


criticise 


the 


latter 


and was entirely 
The writer has no 
It was composed 
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mainly of elderly gentlemen—professors and the like (some 
of whom have now joined the great majority)—and what 
ever were their scientific attainments in otner directions, 
their practical knowledge of aeroplane design, construction 
and flying was rather limited. In spite of their academic 
distinctions, the writer contends that they were not the 
right body of men to adjudicate on such an invention as a 
retractable undercarriage for an aeroplane. Nevertheless, 
and quite apart from all monetary or business considera- 
tions, it is always a pleasure to have lived to see one’s 
ideas vindicated in actual practice, after having had those 
ideas condemned by committees and panels of experts. It 
affords a distinct sense of satisfaction to realise that in 
spite of this condemnation, one was not quite such a fool, 
after all. It was merely the fault of inventing too far 
ahead of the times. 

About the same time, the writer also submitted designs 
to the same Board, of a large bombing triplane machine, 
having a variable surface arrangement of planes. Briefly, 
this arrangement was such that the lowest plane of the 
triplane was raised by screw gear until it closed against 
the underside of the plane immediately above (forming 
a perfect streamline therewith) and transforming the tri- 
plane into a biplane whilst in flight. The closing (or 
reverse process) was effected by revolving the interplane 
struts, which were threaded with a screw thread engaging 
with similarly threaded trunnions within the planes, and 
running in ball thrust bearings at either end. This arrange- 
ment is fully disclosed in the writer’s British Patent 
No. 111,691 applied for in 1916 and issued in 1917. This 
invention met with the same fate as its predecessor at the 
hands of the Air Board’s panel of experts. 

From experimental work that has latterly been proceed- 
ing (not in Britain) in connection with variable surface 
aeroplanes, the writer is of opinion that, with a little 
luck, he may yet live to see even this idea in common use 
on aeroplanes. 

The writer submitted still other aeronautical inventions 
to that precious Air Board. All met with the same chill- 
ing reception. Since every invention of the writer’s that 
really was an invention met the same unvarying fate, a 
test was made to endeavour to gauge the actual mentality 
of the Air Board’s experts. A design was got out of a 
perfectly normal, but fast, machine embodying the then 
latest practice, but devoid of anything that could amount 
to a new invention. This was submitted to the Air Board 
in order to see just what faults their experts could find 
with that. The reply, dated from ‘‘ Air Board Technical 
Department, Embankment, W.C.2, November 22, 1917,” 
was to the effect that: ‘‘I am to say that the Air Board, 
in view of designs already in hand, regret that they do not 
see their way to make use of your design.’’ That was the 
proverbial ‘‘ last straw.’’ Not being an enthusiast at that 
unprofitable occupation known as “‘ ploughing the sands,’’ 
the writer submitted no more inventions, and at the close 
of the war said ‘‘ good-bye ”’ to the aircraft industry, but 
not ‘‘ good-bye ’’ to inventing, in which he is still actively 
engaged in other fields. , 

In your article on the ‘‘ Heinkel He.70’’ aeroplane you 
state: ‘‘ Those who remember the early struggles of the 
pioneers, and who have lived to see so many of these 
pioneers gradually drop out of the aircraft industry 7 id 
But, in view of experiences such as the foregoing, is it 
any wonder we dropped out? There are those, still in 
middle age, who will remember the writer and his experi- 
mental machines at Brooklands in 1909-10. Most mem- 
bers of the panel of experts at the Air Board of 1917 had 
no connection whatever with aviation in 1909-10. Some, 
in those days, did not even know the front end from the 
tail of an aeroplane, and yet they sat in judgment on the 
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High Speed Air Racing 


Many rumours have been flying about concerning the 
outcome of the suggestions made by Mr. Preston at his 
lecture in the Royal Aero Club on February 22, for the 
establishment of high-speed air racing in this country. At 
that time Mr. Preston advocated running an annual air 
race meeting in this country for non-handicap races limited 
only to classes of certain engine capacities. It would seem 
now that there is every possibility of Mr. Preston’s sug- 
gestions bearing fruit, and if all goes well we may have 
a race meeting held early in August at one of our most 
important south coast aerodromes. It is understood that 


the capacity limits are likely to be 6 litre, 8} litre and 
A prize fund of considerable proportions, suffi- 


unlimited. 
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inventions of men who, even in 1917 were aeronautical 


veterans. When it is remembered that practically the 
entire aircraft industry is spoon-fed by the Government 
and that the wielders of the spoons are advised by “ ex. 
perts ’’ of such singular mentality, is it amy wonder that 
some of us left the aircraft industry for branches of eng 
neering less fettered by red tape and officialdom? 
E. V. Hammonp 
London, S.W 
March 11, 1933. 


CHEAPER FLYING 
{[2841] One can read with great appreciation Mr. M. E. 
Hillacre-Richard’s letter, No. 2828, published in your 
issue of February 16, 1933, as he has quite definitely “ hit 
the nail on the head ’’ on the question of ‘‘ Disarmament 
and Cheaper Aircraft.’ ‘ 

As an application of this, I am thinking very much at 
the moment of the excellent start made in the insurance 
world with flying instruction. By a great personal effort 
on the part of one or two insurance men, which effort 
involves a great amount of sacrifice of their own time, and 
the close co-operation of National Flying Services of Han- 
worth, flying has been brought within the reach of prac- 
tically all insurance men. 

What is to be the outcome of all this? Instructional 
flying can quite adequately be undertaken by these men 
under the present system. but, instruction completed— 
what then? Is a man to spend his years periodically 
journeying to the flying field, taking a flit round in one 
of the Club machines, and returning home apparently 
satisfied? No! He wants something better, and justly 
so, too. 

There are hundreds of men in the insurance world who 
would take up flying to-morrow if only they knew that 
they could be private owners without having to be million- 
aires also. } 

There is a definite breach between the flying section and 
the general section of the present community, which breach 
is waiting, in fact, gaping to be filled by the introduction 
of some inexpensive and economical, practical light aircraft 

Let us hope that the time will not be too long when 
conditions will be favourable for the right man to go for- 
ward with the wanted plans, plans to put aviation on a 
level comparative to motoring as we know it to-day. 

A. Henry BarsER. 

Sutton, February 20, 1933. 


TO SPEED OR NOT TO SPEED 
[2842] The issue of Fricut for March 9 shows two very 
interesting points of view on the subject of commercial 
aeroplanes. 

The Technical Managing Director of the Luft Hansa 
says that, by careful attention to streamlining, the speed 
of the Junkers F.13 has been increased by over 14 m.p.h. 
A few pages later on, the Managing Director of Impenal 
Airways says that if the speed of their modern type of 
aircraft was increased to 150 m.p.h., the extra power 
required would make the machine less profitable than one 
of ten years ago. ; 

These statements give one the impression that, whilst 
Imperial Airways spend their time trying to prove that 
faster aeroplanes are not a commercial proposition, Deutsch 
Luft Hansa are making a successful attempt to show that 
increased speed is certainly worth while, when it is obtained 
in the proper way. 

Perhaps Imperial Airways will say whether this 1s 4 
true impression of the state of affairs? 
E. N. B. BENTLEY. 
London, March 11, 1933 
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cient at any rate to attract international interest, 1s also 
likely to be assured. Probably no special machines \ ill be 
built in this country this year, but for the smaller class It 


is not difficult to think of several machines which should 
stand a good chance. For example, quite a few Comper 
‘ Swifts ’’ have been fitted with the ‘‘ Gipsy III *’ engine, 
and are said to have a speed well in excess of 160 m.p.h.., 
while the Percival ‘‘ Gull’’ with the Napier engine can 


obviously, with perhaps slight modifications, stand a very 
good chance. Then there is the Arrow ‘“‘ Active,’ also 4 
very fast machine for its class, and, of course, the original 
D.H. ‘‘ Tiger Moth ’’ monoplane would be a useful machine 


if it could be overhauled in time It was one of the few 


aircraft specially built for racing. 
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AIR SERVICES IN SCOTLAND AND THE {NORTH 


OR some time past there has been considerable 
development—of no little importance—in civil air 
transport in Scotland and the North of England. 
A company known as the Scottish Motor Traction 

Co., Ltd.—which controls the largest bus and motor-coach 
interests in Scotland—has taken the decisive step of 
acquiring a fleet of 16 aeroplanes of the latest type. With 
these machines, which are at present in process of delivery, 
it is ultimately the intention to provide a 24-hr. service 
available for travel to any part of the world, and mean- 
time they will be procurable for private hire, at moderate 
rates, for commercial purposes and for pleasure flights, of 
which an attractive programme has already been arranged. 

The various units of the fleet display a variety in type 
which should suit all requirements, and are “being supplied 
by the de Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd., and A. V. Roe & 
Co., Ltd. From the works of the former come two ‘* Fox 
Moth ’’ speed models, specially fitted with wireless and an 
extra petrol tank which enables them to make flights of 
600 miles without a landing. De Havilland’s also supply 
six standard ‘‘ Fox Moth’’ models with electrically-lit 
cabins, a ‘‘ Tiger Moth’’ and three ‘‘ Dragons.’’ It is 
intended to use the ‘‘ Tiger Moth ’’ for advertising pur- 
poses as it is especially adapted for aerobatics and display 
work, while the ‘‘ Dragons ’’ have a larger capacity and 
seat six passengers at a time. The cabins are electrically 
lit, licensed for smoking—which will be a great boon to 
many—the seating arrangements provide the newest flexible 
type of armchair, while the extra petrol accommodation will 
permit the machine to remain in the air for 7 hr., an 
equivalent to 700 miles of travel. 

During last year’s S.M.T. operations, it was discovered 
that many people have a definite preference for open 
machines. To meet this contingency an order was placed 
with A. V. Roe & Co. for four Avro modified ‘‘ Cadets,’’ 
which will carry two passengers in addition to the pilot. 
The machines are of the latest type, and are similar to 
those now being used by the Royal Air Force for instruc- 
tional work. 

The organisation of the fleet will be carried on from the 


Edinburgh headquarters of the S.M.T. at Fountainbridge 
and the machines will be stationed in Renfrew Aerodrome. 
One aeroplane will be maintained at Edinburgh, and any 
of the machines will be available for use by a private 
client within half-an-hour’s time 

The development is one of national interest, for it is 
the intention of the company’s officials to do everything in 
their power to cultivate that air-mindedness which has 
already evinced itself so strongly in the Scottish people. 
Confidence is, of course, a very necessary element in the 
achievement of this aim, and the S.M.T. Co. has early 
realised the necessity of putting the services into expert 
hands. All flying arrangements have been placed under 
the control of Sqd. Ldr. H. G. R. Malet, a pilot of wide 
experience with 17 years’ practical work to his credit, as 
well as a distinguished war record in the R.A.F His 
colleagues have also been chosen for their exceptional 
ability and experience, and the company have made it a 
rule only to engage men with not less than five years’ flying 
experience, as it is their expressed intention to lay the 
foundations of a first-class organisation. 

Ground arrangements are in the hands of Mr. A. C. Jack, 
an engineer of practical aircraft experience, and already 
licences have been secured for 64 flying fields ranging from 
Scarborough in the south to Inverness in the north. Con- 
siderable public support is anticipated during the season 
and an attractive general programme is in preparation, 
projecting visits to the following popular resorts :—Perth, 
Aberdeen, Ayr, Berwick-on-Tweed, Carlisle, Edinburgh 
(Corstorphine), Dryburgh, Dundee, Elgin, Dunbar, Silloth, 
Turnberry, Monifieth, Montrose, North Berwick, Prestwick, 
Peebles, Ratho, St. Andrews, Ardrossan, Haddington, 
Ettrick Bay, Musselburgh, Arbroath, Gilmerton, Otterburn, 
Seahouses, Stirling, Banff, Hawick, Coldstream, Crieff, Peni- 
cuik, Edinburgh (Davidson's Mains), Roslin, Alnwick, Aln- 
mouth, Bamburgh, Morpeth, Blyth, North Shields, 
Westerhope, Benton, East Bolden, Whitley Bay, Alloa, 
Burntisland, Stonehaven, Forfar, Peterhead, Kirkcaldy, 
Kinross, Scarborough, Inverness, Stranraer, Connel Ferry, 
Annan, 





Speeding Up of Air Mail Services 

Tue Postmaster-General announces that the air mail 
service to Germany and certain other European countries 
has been accelerated as from March 16 owing to the 
resumption on that date of the night air mail service from 
London to Cologne, Hanover and Berlin. The latest time 
of posting for this service in the air mail letter-box outside 
the General Post Office, London, will be 7 p.m. on week- 
days, and correspondingly earlier elsewhere, and the corre- 
spondence should be delivered in Cologne, Hanover and 
Berlin the next morning. Air mail correspondence for 
Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Roumania, 
Turkey and Yugoslavia will be despatched by the night 
‘lr service. Air mail parcels for Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany and Hungary will also be despatched by the ser- 
vice, and the latest time of posting air parcels at the 
General Post Office, London, will be 5.30 p.m. A notice 
showing particulars of the European letter air mail ser- 
vices which are now available has been issued. Copies of 
the Notice will be sent to regular users of the air mail 
Services and will also be obtainable free of charge at any 
Post Office. 


Mining Air Transport 

__Canapran Arrways, Ltp., has entered into a contract 
with the Central Patricia Gold Mines, Ltd., for the trans- 
portation of between 200 and 300 tons of freight to the 
Property located approximately 95 miles north of Allan- 
water on the C.N.R. system. Funds are available for the 
Purchase of a mill with a daily capacity of from 60 to 
7§ tons, and a supply of ore has already been blocked out 


sufficient for 2} years’ operation of the mill. The mine is 
fully equipped with compressor, pumps, and _ hoisting 
machinery and other equipment, as well as a large quan- 


tity of supplies. 
The Iraq Service 


THe Spartan ‘‘ Cruiser’’ which was being flown to 
inaugurate the Airwork Iraq service between Baghdad and 
Mosul met with a slight mishap at Ramada on March 9. 
The occupants, Capt. T. N. Stack, Mr. F. A. I. Muntz and 
Mr. Hamblin, were unhurt, and the damage to the 
machine—wing tip, undercarriage and fuselage—can easily 
be repaired at Baghdad. About the same time the Spartan 
three-seater, operating on this service, was reported miss 
ing, but later it was learnt that it had made a forced 
landing without hurt to the pilot, Mr. Cummings, or 
machine. 


New Air Service to Paris 

A NEW evening air service to Paris, leaving the 
London Airport each afternoon at 5 p.m., just inaugurated 
by Imperial Airways, now enables passengers to reach the 
French Capital at 7.15 p.m., the service in the reverse 
direction from Paris to London fiying to the same time 
schedule. This service should be of particular value to 
business men. The business man in London can complete 
a day’s work, catch this service, and be in Paris in time 
for dinner, thus avoiding any break in the actual working 
day. Business men in the Provinces also, by catching a 
suitable train, can travel up to London during the day, 
catch the service from Croydon in the evening, and be in 
Paris the same night. 
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Houston Everest Expedition 
On Wednesday, March 15, Fit. Lt 


McIntyre, the 
second pilot of the Houston Everest Expedition, accom- 
panied by Mr. Bonnett, the chief photographer, made a 
successful altitude test in the Westland ‘‘ Wallace.’’ In 
90 min. the height of 34,000 ft. was reached, and Mr 
Bonnett, with his head outside the cockpit, experimented 


in photography. The wind, however, seemed to go right 
through his mask and carry away the oxygen, so he was 
forced to return speedily to the shelter of the cockpit and 
press the oxygen mask close against his face. Both the 
pilots appear to have found the electrical heating of their 
boots uncomfortable about the knees, Mr. Bonnett becom- 
ing so hot in that region of his anatomy that he was un- 
able to kneel down without switching off the boot-heating 
apparatus. The temperature at 34,000 ft. was minus 45 
deg. (Centigrade), compared with minus 60 deg. on the 
Yeovil test flight The lowest temperature in the cockpit 
was minus 30 deg. The descent occupied 45 min., and 
small pieces of ice thawing off the wings fell into the 
cockpit. Visibility at the greatest height was only 40 
miles. On Thursday, March 16, Lord Clydesdale, accom- 
panied by Col. Blacker, also made a test flight in the 
‘* Houston Westland,’’ and reached a height of 35,000 ft 
in 2 hr. 15 min. Owing to a false start caused by a 
faulty generator this flight was made in the hottest part 
of the day, and Lord Clydesdale and Col. Blacker had 
trouble with frosted goggles, also with the electrical heat 
ing ot the boots, as during the test flight of the day be fore 
Lord Clydesdale reports that the Bristol ‘‘ Pegasus S.IIT ’’ 
engine was most efficient. On Monday, March 20, the 
members of the expedition left Karachi by air for Purnea 
the main base from which the great attempt will be made 


Airship Developments 

Dr. EcKENER has returned to Berlin after a winter 
tour of the Dutch East Indies, surveying the possibilities 
of a regular service to the Dutch East Indies. Dr. Eckener 
stated that along certain stretches the airships might make 
use of westerly monsoon winds The heavy moisture in 
the air of monsoon areas would necessitate the building 
of strong airships, and would also necessitate an inter- 
mediate station somewhere near the southern end of the 
Red Sea. 
Italian England-Australia Flight 

Dr. L. Rostano, the Italian pilot, arrived in England 
from Rome in his Breda 33 monoplane (‘‘ Gipsy III ’’) on 
March 9, and it was reported that 
he intended to make an attempt 
on the England-Australia record 
After having his engine overhauled 
at Stag Lane, Dr. Robiano flew 
to Lympne, and on March 16 he 
set out from there at 6.25 a.m. en 
route for Australia. Weather con 
ditions over the Channel, how 
ever, were terrible, and on land 
ing at St. Inglevert at 8.40 a.m 
he learned that conditions ahead 
were generally bad. He therefore 
returned to Lympne to await 
favourable weather, arriving back 
at about 10 a.m As he was un 
able to get away again during the 
next few days he decided to post 
pone his attempt until the next 
full moon (April 10), and mean 
while he is having headlights 
fitted to the machine, which will 
enable him to leave before dawn 
On March 18 Dr. Robiano flew 


AN ITALIAN ENGLAND. 
AUSTRALIA FLIGHT: Dr. L. 
Robiano and his Breda 33 
(** Gipsy III ’’ engine) on which 
he will make an attempt to beat 
the England-Australia record. 
(Fricnut Photo.) 





from Croydon to Amsterdam per K.L.M., the object of his 
visit being to study the route to Batavia, by use of the 
splendid map library at the headquarters of the K.L.M 
also to make arrangements f Shell ’’ 
supplies during his flight from England to Australia. After 
spending the week-end in Amsterdam he returned to Italy 


The First Flight 


In his speech on the Air Estimates Sir Philip Sassoon 
made a curious little slip. He spoke of the first flight 
having been made in 1903 by Wilbur Wright Actually 
the first flight was made by Orville Wright. What hap- 
pened was as follows: The engine, designed by the 
brothers, had been got ready and installed in their machine 
by December 16, 1903. rhe brothers tossed up for wh 
should make the first attempt at power-driven flight 
Wilbur, the elder, won the toss and took his place in the 
machine In the attempt to take-off some mishap occurred 
—probably the runners left the rails—and the rest of 
the day was* spent in repairs Next day, when all had 
been put right, it was Orville’s turn, and he succeeded jn 
making the first flight ever made under power. Wilbur 
made the longest flight that day, and then the machine 
was blown over and damaged. But Wilbur could never 
deprive Orville of the honour of being the first to fly 


Mr. and Mrs. Mollison 


Mr. AND Mrs. MOLLISON are returning to England 
from Madeira on the Avila Star 


Air Meet ‘n Moscow 

PLANES built by the members of the 
the Air and Chemical Defence Society of the U.S.S.R 
will be flown at an Air Meet to be held at Pushkino, near 
Moscow The Meet has been arranged in connection witl 
the fourth plenary session of the central committee of the 
Society, which is being held in Moscow on March 20. At 
this Meet the aviation section of Osoaviakhim will give an 
account of its work in making the Soviet masses air-minded 
rhe Young Friends of Aviation will fly their model planes 
and members of the Osoaviakhim Flying Schools will d 
some stunt flying 


Sour Grapes ? 

UNDER the title “‘ Another Record goes British,’’ our 
esteemed contemporary Aviation of New York, in its issue 
of March, 1933, remarks: ‘‘ After two years’ patient 
grooming and waiting for appropriate moonlight over the 


service and 


UOsoaviakhim— 
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Avro ‘‘ Tutors ’’ which are now going through for 


the Air Ministry. About 300 of these are being supplied, and will, during the next year or so, replace entirely 
the Avro 504.N as the standard training aeroplane for the R.A.F. 


Sahara, a Fairey monoplane, Napier-engined, left Cranwell, 
near London, to sct a new world’s non-stop distance 
record. Lack of fuel forced it down 57 hr. 25 min. later 
at Walfish Bay, South Africa, 780 miles from the goal, 
Cape Town, but 327 miles farther than the previous record 
flight, made by Russell Boardman and John Polando from 
New York to Istanbul in 1931 in a_ second-hand 
‘Bellanca,’ without benefit of moonlight.’ Moonshine ! 
The poor old decrepit ‘‘ Bellanca ’’ did not have to fac« 
equatorial storms, and the lack of moonshine on board 
and moonlight above was probably more than made uj 
for by the benefit of a good strong tail wind 


Aerial Survey of Rio 

A COMMITTEE nominated by the Rio Prefecture have 
recommended that £63,897 should be paid to the British 
Aircraft Operation Company for their aerial survey of Rio 


The Handley Page “ Heyford ’’ 


FIFTEEN Heyford ’’ night bombers with ‘‘ Kes 
trel’’ engines have been ordered by the Air Ministry for 
re-equipping a squadron of the Royal Air Force The 
standard establishment of a night bomber squadron is two 
flights of five machines each It is probable that the 
squadron which is to receive the Heyford ’’ is No. 99 
B.S. at Upper Heyford 
Pobjoy Popularity 

Ir is of interest to note that there are now some 
26 different types of aircraft, operating in 19 separate 

} 


countries, fitted with the Pobjoy engine Long-distance 
flights with this successful engine are also becoming more 
general. For instance, Mr. Victor Smith’s recent splendid 
attempt at the England-Cape record—which only failed by 
a couple of hundred miles owing to lack of fuel—is a note 
worthy example, regarding which Mr. Smith has cabled 
to Pobjoy Airmotors, Ltd., as ‘‘ extremely pleased, mar 
vellous endurance Pobjoy untouched except tappets at 
Niamey Other recent, though perhaps less spectacular 
flights have been Mr. Man Mohan Singh’s and (¢ apt. A. F 
Muir’s trip to Patiala, India, in a ‘ Monospar,’’ and Mr 
R. O. Shuttleworth’s journey from Heston to India in a 

Pobjoy Swift ’’ for the Viceroy’s Cup. We understand 
that the following flights in Pobjoy-engined machines have 
been planned for the immediate future Sous Lt. Hubert 
R. de Mirbeck (11me Escarde de Bombardement, Metz 
France) from Paris to Tokio in a ‘ Monospar - * 
Fernando Rein Loring from Madrid to Manila and return 
in a standard Pobjoy R Swift,’’ and Mr. Alban H. Yusef 
Ali from Karachi to Cape Town, also in a_ standard 
“ Pobjoy Swift.’’ 


Le Bourget Airport Improvements 

Tue present barracklike buildings at Le Bourget aero- 
drome are to be replaced by an imposing block of build- 
ings. suited to every need of modern air transport. 
Waiting rooms, Custom house, post office, a meteorological 
section and control tower will all be- grouped together 
to secure the maximum of convenience and comfort in 
the smallest space. A small, but fully-equipped, hotel will 
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be included Work is to be begun at once, and the new 
buildings should be completed in 18 months at a total 
cost of £800,000 


Seaford Aerodrome 

SEAFORD Urban District Council are considering a pro 
posal to establish an aerodrome on the South Downs 
Application has been made by a London Aviation Company 
for permission to develop a site of 74 acres, known as 
Sutton Fields, which lies between the roads from Seaford 


to Eastbourne and from Seaford to Alfriston. The Council 
decided by a majority to refuse the application for interim 
ce velopment The site of the proposed aerodrome is on 


the north-east of the town at a height of about 150 ft. 
ind overlooks the town and sea. Much objection has been 
raised against the scheme by local lovers of beauty and 
by sche Is 
Air Rally at Algiers, Morocco 

rue Air Rally at Algiers will take place on April 14-23 
and will comprise a tour of all the principal towns of 
North Africa rhe tourists will be supplied with free fuel 
throughout the tour, from the time of arrival in North 


Africa until their departure The hotel accommodation 
including meals, will not exceed 85 francs per day pet 
person Entries close March 30, 1933 Entry fee, 500 
francs, will be returned to all entrants who start in the 


tour. Entries should be made to the Aero Club de France 
6, Rue Galilee, Paris 


Air Force for Kenya 

THe Kenya Defence Force have decided to establish 
an Air Force This will consist of a Headquarter Flight 
and four Flying Flights, commanded by Mr. S. Wynne 
Eyton, who has received the rank of Squadron Leader from 
His Excellency the Governor. Headquarters ‘‘A’’ and 
‘*‘B”’ flights will be stationed at Nairobi, ‘‘C’’ flight at 
Nyeri, and ‘‘D”’ flight at Nakuru 


Another British Record 


From America comes the report that another world’s 
record can be claimed by Great Britain The Houstan 
Westland machine, in achieving a height of 35,000 ft., has 
created a height record for two people in one aeroplan 

’ 


And it takes a foreign nation to discover it for us 
Too Bad 

An American pilot is reported to have celebrated 
celebrated, mark yvou—his 100th forced landing in six 
vears’ flving—and his name is Fred Twogood 


H.M. Aircraft Carrier “ Eagle” 


ne carrier Eagle, which has been under repair at 
Devonport, has been appointed to the China station in 
place of the Hermes, and should sail for Hong Kong next 
month with Capt. L. V. Wells, D.S.O., in command 
No. 405 (Fleet Fighter) Flight, recently on the Glorious 
will go out on board the Eagle, and on arrival in China 
will take over four aircraft (‘‘ Flycatchers’’) belonging 
to No. 403 (Fleet Fighter) Flight now on the Hermes 
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CROYDON 


N Thursday, March 16, Imperial Airways ‘‘Argosy,”’ 
City of Manchester, piloted by Capt. Dismore, 
which was returning from Brussels, landed at 
Gravesend instead of Croydon owing to _ bad 


weather conditions and especially poor visibility. The 
nine passengers were conveyed to London by motor coach 
The machine was then pegged down for the night. A 


fierce gale, however, caused so much damage to the 
machine that it was unable to proceed to Croydon the 
next day. 

The weather on Friday was considerably worse than the 
previous day, a 60-65 m.p.h. gale, combined with rain, 
low clouds and poor visibility, caused the Imperial Airways 
airliner Heracles, which was ‘scheduled to leave Croydon 
for Paris at 12.30 p.m., to be delayed for three-quarters ol 
an hour. Most of the passengers were held up at the 
company’s head office at Victoria while a decision was 
being reached as to the advisability of operating the 
service. Both the afternoon services to and from Paris and 
the last outward Air Union service to Paris were cancelled. 

Dr. Robiano, the Italian airman, flew from Croydon to 
Amsterdam in a Royal Dutch airliner on Saturday morn 
ing Further reference to his England-Australia attempt 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. (See page 276.) 

Mr. R. A. Jahn, Croydon Manager of the D.L.H., who 
returned last week from a three weeks’ visit to Berlin, 
was able to tell me some interesting facts of the progress 
which is being made by his company. A favourable com 
parison is drawn from the figures for 1931 and 1932 
representing the total number of passengers who made 
use of the well-known London-Berlin express which leaves 
Croydon every morning at 9.20. They are as follows :— 


1931. Total number of passengers from Croydon, 1,210 
1932. Total number of passengers from Croydon, 1,697. 
An increase of 40,2 per cent 
1931. Total number of passengers to arrive at Croydon, 
1,582. 
1982. Total number of passengers to arrive at Croydon, 
1,768. 
An increase of 11.80 per cent. 


From these figures it is clearly shown that passengers 
recognise more than ever the advantages of air travel. 
The journey from Croydon to Berlin is accomplished in 
7 hr., including a stop of 20 min. at Amsterdam and 
again at Hanover, whereas it takes 21 hr. by boat and 
train. 

The prcspects for this year are quite encouraging as the 
passengers carried during the first two months of this 
year were considerably more than the number carried 
during the corresponding period twelve months ago 


During the coming summer season it will be possible by 
use of the 9.20 a.m. service from Croydon to reach prac- 


tically every important town in Central Europe. A new 
connection has been established for the first tir this 
year to Vienna, which will be reached in one day, via 


Cologne, Dresden and Prague. The longest service from 
Croydon in one day will be to Budapest, via Amsterdam 
Berlin, Prague and Vienna—a journey of approximately 
1,100 miles completed in 11 hr. 45 min. 

A connection from Berlin to Rome which was so success 
fully operated last year has been speeded up. Leaving 
Berlin at 9 a.m. it now reaches Rome at 6.25 p.m. via 
Miinich and Venice—a saving of approximately 2 hr 
the time taken previously. 

Many improvements are being achieved in speeding up 
mails by increased night flying. Apart from the well 
known night freight and mail service from Croydon t 
Berlin, the following new night services will be operated:- 





Over 


(1) Cologne-Frankfurt, which will be extended to Miinich 
at the beginning of July. 
2) Cologne via Hanover, Malmo and Gothenburg 


(3) Cologne-Brussels and Paris. 


All these services will connect up with each other at 
Cologne, making that airport the ‘‘ Clapham Junction 
for all the night services in Central Europe. This year the 


Croydon-Cologne section of the night service to Berlin 
which commenced on Thursday, March 16, is_ being 
operated by three-engined Junker machines instead of the 
single-engined machines previously used. The other four 
night services mentioned above will commence on May |! 

The well-known catapult service will again be operated 
this year starting in the middle of May. The seaplane 
is catapulted one day before the ship’s arrival at New 
York on the American side and one day prior to arrival 
at Southampton on the European side, thus 24-48 hr. are 
saved by the delivery of mails in this manner against those 
delivered by ordinary methods. English mails are handed 
to the Post Office at Southampton while the mails for 
Central Europe are conveyed to Croydon, where they are 
placed on board the night mail aeroplane, which through- 
out the summer months leaves at 10 p.m. In addition 
to the 9.20 a.m. passenger service from Croydon to Berlin 
it is probable that a second passenger service will come 
into operation later in the season and will be operated by 
the new three-engined Junkers J.U.52, which have a 
cruising speed of about 140 m.p.h. Most of the important 
international routes are being speeded by the adoption otf 
this machine. 

The total number of passengers for the week was 1,246 
freight, 57 tons 12 cwt. 

‘* HORATIUS 





FROM 


UNDAY showed little promise of flying in the fore 
noon, but after lunch the visibility improved, and 
both private owners and pupils took advantage of 
the change and plenty of flying was done. The 

three machines which had left earlier in the week for 
Paris returned, while later in the evening a message came 
through warning us that the Master of Sempill was ex- 
pected to arrive from Brussels to clear Customs at mid- 
night. At 11.55 the machine was heard and made a good 
landing in spite of fog near the ground, the floodlight 
having to be dimmed to prevent glare. 

On Tuesday Mr. G. R. Wiltshire qualified for his ‘‘A’’ 
licence and Mr. J. Leigh, one of the members of Airwork 
who will join the staff of the new branch at Manchester, 
left in his machine for Brough, to do his Reserve training 
for the year. Mr. Bromley, of the Grenadier Guards, left 
by air for a point-to-point meeting on Wednesday, while 


HESTON 


Friday saw Fit. Lt. Ivins off to Jersey again in his 
‘* Bristol Fighter.’’ A Banco machine and another, ol 
Birkett Air Service, went to Ireland to fetch photographs 
of the St. Patrick’s Day celebrations, while an interesting 
arrival was the production model of the Percival ‘‘ Gull” 
with a ‘‘ Gipsy Major ’’ engine, destined for Mr. Lindsay 
Everard at Ratcliffe. 

On Saturday, Henlys, Ltd., sent a ‘‘ Civilian Coupé ' 
a customer at Eindhoven in Northern Holland, while Capt 
Styran in a Banco ‘‘ Puss Moth’’ went to Baldonnel 
inward traffic included Capt. Cameron in Brian Lewis & 
Co.’s ‘‘ Puss Moth ’’ G-ABGS, but the weather generally 
was unsuitable for instruction. Col. Shelmerdine visited 
the airport for lunch and stayed some time afterwards 
later in the afternoon Capt. Birkett’s machine returned 
from Ircland and a ‘‘ Moth,’’ F-ALQA, piloted by M de 


+ 


tO 


Chateaubrin, cleared Customs for Paris. 
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THE AIR ESTIMATES 


Sir Philip Sassoon’s Speech 


NTRODUCING the Air Estimates in the House of 
Commons on March 14, Str Puitip Sassoon, Under- 
Secretary of State for Air, made the following 
speech : — 

The need for economy, which left so clear a mark upon the Est mates 
which I had the honour to introduce last year, is no less pressing to-day, 
and has had a similar influence upon the Estimates which are now before 
the House. The effort to effect savings under every head without unduly 
impairing efficiency and, above all, without doing anything which might 
react upon the safety of flying personnel, has been unremitting. Of the 
success of this unremitting effort the House can judge from the figures now 
before them; for, as explained in my noble friend's memorandum accom 
panying these Estimates, the apparent rise of £26,000 in the net figure to 
a total of {17,426,000 actually conceals a further reduction of approximately 
£340,000. And I would remind hon. Members that this follows on a reduc 
tion of no less than £700,000 last year, which made the achievement of 
additional savings in expenditure this year a singularly difficult task. They 
have, indeed, only been rendered possible by such drastic measures as the 
decision to close down for the time being one of the four flying training 
schools ; and I venture to suggest that those responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Royal Air Force deserve great credit for making an even larger 
contribution to the financial exigencies of the Exchequer this year than 
last, which, I am bound to add, they have not done without grave anxiety. 

Risks have had to be taken. As the House will have observed, no new 
units have been formed either at home or abroad during the past year, and 
no provision is made for new units in the present Estimates. The Home 
Defence Force remains at a total of 42 squadrons (of which 13 are non- 
Regular), and 10 Regular squadrons are still required to complete the modest 
programme which was approved as long ago as 1923 and which is already 
several years overdue for completion. The decision to hold this 10-year-old 
programme in suspense for another year is practical proof of the whole- 
hearted desire of His Majesty’s Government to promote a successful issue 
of the deliberations of the Disarmament Conference. Pending the outcome 
of the Conference, they are once again prepared to accept the continuance of 
the serious existing disparity between the strength of the Royal Air Force 
and that of the air services of the other great nations. 

The House is familiar with the fact that, in terms of first-line strength, 
the Royal Air Force stands to-day only fifth on the list of air Powers, althouzh, 
at the end of the late war we could with justice claim to take, not fifth 
but first place, when all the factors which go to make up air strength were 
taken into account. For in 1918 we had a larger number of trained flying 

nnel and a larger total number of aircraft than any other nation. The 

House will also remember that, while air expenditure in this country shows 
a substantial decline since 1925, other nations have very largely increased 
their outlay on air services over the same period. 

The decision, therefore, again to postpone the overtaking of arrears on a 
modest programme which was deemed to be the minimum necessary in 
1923, when the strength of other air Powers was considerably less than it 
1s gs is a gesture the importance of which will not, I hope, be overlooked. 

The House will hardly expect me to review or comment at any length 
upon the discussions on which the Disarmament Conference is still engaged. 
It is most earnestly to be hoped that they will, at the very least, result in a 
satisfactory agreement for the limitation and reduction of air armaments 
which will remove the menace of their competitive development. The air 
policy of this country is and has always been, as I have pointed out on previous 
occasions, conspicuously moderate and unprovocative, and as far as we 
are concerned we are eager to co-operate in all practicable measures for 
removing the menace of which I have spoken from the realm of possibility. 
Nevertheless, whilst air forces exist, air power is as vital to our great Empire 
as sea power, and we cannot afford to neglect it. The House will recall the 
pronouncement of my right hon friend the Lord President, made last 
November, that the kind of disarmament which would leave the diffe ence 
between our air strength and the air strengths of other nations relatively 
as great as it is to-day does not recommend itself to the Government. 

The measures of air disarmament which we earnestly desire to see effected 

are such as will leave civilised countries with the minimum strength of aircraft 
necessary to ensure, firstly, national safety at home, and secondly, the main- 
tenance of law and order and the protection and development of communications 
tm more backward territories overseas. For these latter purposes air power 
has finally established itself as an instrument which is at once humane, 
economical and incomparably effective, as all the great political officers who 
have had occasion to employ it over the past decade have borne unanimous 
and convincing testimony. The final form these measures will take must 
depend upon the outcome of the Disarmament Conference, whose discussions 
no one will wish to prejudice by anything said in this House. 
_ I do not think I need this year offer any very detailed comments on the 
fnance of the several Votes which make up these Estimates. I shall be 
happy to deal, to the best of my ability, with any questions hon. Members 
may have to raise at a later stage of this Debate. Meantime I will only offer 
a few words of explanation in supplement of what my noble friend has said 
n his memorandum. 

But before I turn to the individual Votes, I should like to make a passing 
acknowledgment of the labours of the Private Members’ Economy Committee, 
and more particularly the Sub-Committee which was presided over by my 
hon. and gallant friend the member for Harrow (Major Sir Isidore Salmon) 
I need hardly say that the Air Council have given, and will continue to give, 
to the recommendations of that Committee the very careful attention which 
they merit. I should like to say in particular, with reference to their recom- 
mendation that there should be even closer co-ordination between the Fighting 
Services in the obtaining of supplies, etc., that the Air Ministry has always 
made a very extensive use of agency services. Indeed, if 1 were to detail in 
full the various supplies which the Royal Air Force obtains through the 
agency of such departments as the Admiralty, the War Office and the Office 
<, Wert, I should have to devote a substantial part of my speech to this 

ject. 

The apparent increase in Vote 1—the Personnel Vote—is due almost 
wholly to a book-keeping adjustment, viz., the disappearance of an Appro- 

ation-in-Aid from Middle East Votes in respect of expenditure in Iraq, in 

ture to be borne directly on Air Votes. 

Vote 2—Non-technical stores, etc.—shows the largest proportionate drop 
of any Vote—due partly to measures of economy and partly to the ability 
to budget on a basis of abnormally low prices. 

Vote 3—Technical equipment, etc.—shows at first sight a heavy decline of 
almost £150,000. This is, however, but a small percentage of the net total of 
the Vote, viz. (7,203,000, and the many hon. Members who follow with close 
Jaterest the equipment of the Force with aircraft and engines will, I do not 
doubt, be relieved to observe that Sub-head A of the Vote—which covers 
the provision of aeroplanes, seaplanes, engines and spares—is only down by 
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the negligible amount of £2,000. It is under other and less vital heads that the 
bulk of the saving has been secured. 

The total of Vote 4—Works and Buildings—is again substantially reduced, 
despite the provision of £30,000 for commencing work on the new station to 
be built in Iraq under the terms of the Treaty. There is a large volume 
of overdue rebuilding still to be done as soon as financial considerations permit 

Vote 6 also shows a substantial reduction. In particular the provision for 
the School of Technical Training at Halton is reduced by £27,000 or nearly 
15 per cent., due to the far-reaching changes which are being introduced in the 
manning system of the Royal Air Force. A comprehensive review is pro 
ceeding of the whole personnel of the Service. The most skilled trades have 
been dealt with first on the lines described in my noble friend's memorandum 
The principal feature of the new proposals is the amalgamation of the two 
separate trades of fitter and rigger into a single combined trade of fitter 
rigger, a step which is part of a considered scheme for offering a greatly 
improved career to these key men, and one which will also, in the long run 
effect very considerable economies. 

The introduction of the use of light aircraft at the civilian Schools which 
undertake the training of reserve pilots has, with other measures, enabled a 
reduction of {52,000 to be made in Vote 7. 

The increase on Vote 9 is, like that on Vote 1, due to a book-keeping transfer 
from Middle East Votes, without which it would have shown a decline. Apart 
from an automatic rise in non-effective expenditure the only Vote, in fact, to 
show a true increase, which is in proportion substantial, is the Vote for Civil 
Aviation (Vote 8). This is due to provision for the extension of Imperial 
eee existing Indian service to Australia; I shall return to this subject 
ater. 

Before passing to the usual survey of the work of the Royal Air Force 
and the progress of civil aviation during the past year, there is one matter 
of what I may perhaps term a domestic nature to which I am sure the House 
would wish me to make a brief reference. At the end of the current financial 
year Marsha! of the Royal Air Force, Sir John Salmond, relinquishes, at his 
own request, his appointment of Chief of the Air Staff with the characteristic 
desire to facilitate the flow of promotion throughout the Service. I need not 
recall to the House the great services which this distinguished officer rendered 
to the Royal Air Force and to the country during the war. By his work in 
the difficult years since 1918, during which it has been necessary, painfully 
and laborious!y to build up our whole air organisation anew, he has placed 
the service still further in his debt and has indeed left his mark on every 
aspect of its activities. 

1932 was a year of consolidation rather than of innovation, but it has not 
been unmarked by incidents of interest and evidence of continued progress 
Aviation, like all else, has had to be ridden on the tight rein —or should I say 
piloted at reduced throttle !—of the prevailing financial stringency; yet, 
even so, when it comes to giving this House an outline of what bas been 
done during the past 12 months, the problem is once again what to leave out, 
rather than what to include, 

The close personal touch which is maintained between those responsible 
for the higher direction and control of the Royal Air Force and the various 
units of which it is composed has been evidenced once more by the successful 
tour of the Royal Air Force stations in the Middle East which was undertaken 
at the beginning of the year by my noble friend the Secretary of State for 
Air. 

Leaving Croydon on January 11, Lord Londonderry, in the course of a three 
weeks’ journey, visited the Royal Air Force units in Egypt, Palestine, Trans- 
jordan and Iraq, covering a distance of some 8,000 miles in all At the 
same time, he was able to form an excellent impression of the increasing 
importance of civil aviation to those countries of great spaces and com- 
paratively poor land communications. It would seem from his experience 
that officials, business men and others are rapidly coming to look upon air 
transport as the normal method of travelling to and from England and are 
finding that money is saved thereby, as well as time. 

My noble friend has brought home, as I did on my own visits to our 
overseas air stations, an excellent report of the efficiency, the keenness and 
good morale of the Royal Air Force units. To quote his own words on his 
return: ‘“ When once the boundary into Asia is passed, the Royal Air Force 
becomes the symbol of British power." 

Early in the year there occurred in Northern Iraq one of those examples of 
the police work of the Royal Air Force to which my noble friend referred. 
The suppression of a turbulent tribal chief, secure in the savage wildness of a 
district where the mountains rise to a height of nearly 10,000 ft. and road 
communications are almost non-existent, presented a most difficult problem. 
The local ground forces sent to dislodge him failed to reach their objectives 
and parties of them were cut off from their supplies and became seriously 
short of food and ammunition. 

The Royal Air Force was then called in to co-operate. Its first task was to 
succour the isolated parties of ground troops. Over 1} tons of food were 
dropped in a single day by five machines for the relief of these isolated forces 
repeated journeys being made to and fro between Mosul and the scene of 
operations. Two other aircraft conveyed and dropped from the air a further 
2 tons of blankets and other supplies for the use of another marooned con 
tingent. 

Proclamations calling upon the tribesmen to surrender and giving them 
notice that air action would otherwise be taken against them were then 
broadcast in the vernacular from a troop-carrying aircraft which had been 
fitted with a high-powered loud speaker. Active operations from the air 
had to be undertaken against certain recalcitrant sections, and complete success 
was ultimately achieved 

In the course of the operations there occurred an incident which admirably 
illustrates the coolness, adaptability and resource of the Royal Air Force 
personnel. An aircraftman acting as wireless operator had the misfortune 
to fall through the fuselage of the machine To say that he rose to the 
occasion is perhaps to employ a metaphor not wholly applicable to the 
situation. He succeeded, however, in opening his parachute successfully 
and landed safely. In no way unnerved by his mishap or the fact that he 
had alighted in hostile territory, he betook himself at once, aided by know- 
ledge of the country gained on previous service, to the nearest post occupied 
by the Iraq Army, and there this unpremeditated messenger from Mars 
promptly took control of the wireless station and was able to supply infor- 
mation as to the progress of the operations which was of the greatest service 
to Air Headquarters at Mosul. 

A very interesting flight was carried out in October, 1932, by five aircraft 
of No. 2 Indian Wing. The aircraft flew from Risalpur to Gilgit, a distance 
of nearly 300 miles, in the course of which they travelled for the greater part 
of the time at a height of over 10,000 ft. and passed near to some of the 
highest peaks in the Himalaya range. The aircraft stayed three days at 
Gilgit, where flights were given to the political Agent and some of the local 
chiefs. Apart from the technical and operational interest of a flight carried 
out over such extremely mountainous country, its political significance was 
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onsiderable Many of the areas visited from Gilgit had never previously 
been flown over by aircraft and their inhabitants still held that aircraft 
were a myth! 

It is significant to observe that the journey between Risa 
which was covered by the aircraft in 2 hours 20 minutes, is ! 
on toot . 

Another operation, and one which contains important lesso for th 
future, was the transport by air from Egypt to lraq of a batt ea ‘of British 
infantry It will be remembered that during last summer unrest aros* 
among the Assyrian Levies in Iraq, and, as a measure of precaution, It was 
desired to send a small contingent of British troops at short notice to ¢hat 
country. They were not required to undertake active operations, but stmply 
to exercise a stabilising influence on, and, if necessary, to replace the Levies 
for the time being 

Large troop-carrying aircraft from Nos. 70 and 216 Squadrons were 
employed to convey 562 officers and men of the Ist Northamptonshire 
Regiment, with necessary equipment, over a distance of 800 miles in less 
than one week [he work was carried out in the height of summer under 
most difficult climatic conditions and was completed without untoward 
incident 

In no other way could assistance have been given in such strength and 
at such short notice If | may quote once more my noble friend, the sudden 
arrival of this battalion of British troops out of the very skies impre ssed the 
Middle East as something almost superhuman. Undoubtedly, the moral 
effect of such an example of the long arm of the British Government has 
been very great I particularly welcome this episode as a most effective 
piece of close and cordial co-operation between the Army and the Royal 
Air Force to achieve a common purpose 

In addition to activities such as I have described, ny n at short 
notice for the attainment of a specific object, the Royal Air Fo has again 
carried out in the course of its general training a series of long dist ance flights 
of a more or less routine character, which yet are contributing in no small 
degree to the general development of air communications As the main 
flights are detailed in my noble friend’s memorandum, I will not weary the 
House by recapitulating them ‘ 

In all these activities the units of the Royal Air Force are performing 
work which, though it may primarily be inspired by military needs, is also 
effecting results of a far wider and more permanent significance They are 
carrying peace and order into distant lands where force has been the only 
rule and are opening up the way for the transport lines of the future 

The work that they are doing belongs to the same order of beneficent and 
creative activities as those which were once performed by the road-making 
legionaries of the Roman Empire. Now, as then, the development of 
communication means the introduction of the blessings of an ordered society, 
and of security for life and peaceful industry in areas where hitherto the life 
of man has been “ nasty, brutish, and short.” 

And here, if the House will allow me, I should like to turn aside for a 
moment and say a few words on an aspect, both of service and civil aviation, 
which I sometimes feel is not sufficiently understood. If one pauses to 
balance the accounts of aviation, one must readily admit that there is a big 
potential debit. But let it not be forgotten that there is already a vast 
credit side to the account, and that credit is growing day by day It is not 
easy to appreciate here, in these islands, where there are ample —some might 
Say too ample—means of communication and transport, the veritable 
revolution which the coming of the aeroplane has wrought in the life of 
those whom fortune has taken to the more remote parts of the world. 

For example, settlers in the backblocks of Canada and Australia have not 
ynly been brought into far closer touch with their kith and kin at home, 
but their daily material existence has also been immensely eased and improved 
and the amenities of civilisation brought to their very doors. To take a single 
illustration, countless lives of men, women and children have been saved by 
the provision of medical and surgical aid where otherwise accident or illness 

would bave entailed fatal consequences. 

Nor is it only civil aviation w hic h has conferred and is increasingly confer- 
ring, such great benefits upon humanity. In my speech last year I said some 
thing of what I styled the “ productive” activities of the Royal Air Force 
in the backward territories where its presence is in any case essential for the 
preservation of peace. It1s a fact which is insufficiently appreciated that the 
Royal Air Force is quietly and without advertisement taking in its stride da 
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by day an immense volume of pacific and productive work 

I have just been studying reports from the overseas Commands of the flying 
they have carried out during the past twelve months. I confé 
was surprised to read the long tale of their extraordinarily 
fruitful activities 

Let me give a few instances—conveyance of surgical aid to sheikhs in the 
deserts of Iraq and on the inhospitable shores of the Persian Gulf, carriage to 
remote native villages of anti-cholera and a typhoid vz 
sance to give flood warnings in India i Iraq, the suppl 
stricken tribes in Transjordan, mapping and survey w 
rransjordan, Burma, the Straits Settlements, Siam and t 
overy of uncharted reefs, locust fighting, fishery protection, searching f 
lighters adrift in the China Sea, conveyance of political officers and civil mails 
to isolated British communities. These are but random samples 

Moreover, it is tne scale of this work that is so striking lake the single 
squadron at Aden. In 1932 it flew in all some 430,000 miles; of tnese about 
176,000 miles (or over 40 per cent. of the squadron’s whol in the air 
were flown, not on police work or patrols or active operations, | actually on 





such pacific and productive activities as 1 have des scribed 

I pass now to the principal long distance flight of the year, that by which a 
few weeks ago Squadron Leader Gayford and Flight Lieutenant Nicholetts 
secured for Great Britain the long-distance record for a non-stop flight. The 
successful flight of 5,340 miles from Cranwell to Walvis Bay was the result 
of careful and systematic preparation on the part of all concerned with the 
construction and preparation of the machine and engine, combined with 
skilful piloting and navigation on the part uf the two pilots. The congratula- 
tions of the House will go out to all who have assisted in securing this success 

As a result, Great Britain is now the holder of the three most important 
aviation records, viz., Speed, gained after the Schneider Contest of 1931 
Height, gained by Flight Lieutenant Uwins who last September reached 
height of 43,976 ft. in a Vickers “ Vespa "’ aeroplane with a Bristol “‘ Pegasus 
engine, and now that of Distance. The fact that this country holds these three 
key records is final proof of the excellence of British skill and craftsmanship 
and must have a very beneficial effect upon the market for British aircraft 
abroa’ 

I wish here to pay a passing tribute to the courage, enterprise and skill 
of those private individuals, both men and women—their names are household 
words, and I need not recall] them—who have accomplished during the year 
a remarkable series of solitary long distance flights. 

In the course of gaining the Distance (as 18 months ago in gaining the 
Speed) record, most valuable technical and scientific data have been acquired 
which will be of great service to aviation generally. Progress in Scientific 


Research and Technical Development goes on continuously, so far as finance 
allows, and advances have been made in many directions during the past 
year, notwithstanding the handicap imposed by the strictly limited amount 
of money available. Illustrations of the work which is being done are given in 
my noble friend’s memorandum. 
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And here I should like briefly to acknowledge the debt wt all thos 
interested in aeronautical science owe to Sir Richard Glazet k. Sir 
Richard has been associated with the scientific side of aviatior 1909 
and ever since the first institution of the aeronautical Researc! 1mMittee 
which took the place of the Advisory Committee of Acronaut 3 years 
ago, he has acted as Chairman of this, as of the earlier body retires 
from this office at the end of the present month. His tireless usiasm 
and wise counsel have been of the greatest assistance to succe taries 





of State 
The House will remember that last year it was decided, in 
momy, to break up the R.100 and curtail airship work to a 





Meanwnile, a “‘ watching brief " is being held by a small staff at 

who collate information regarding airsnip progress in other cx i 

a result, primarily no doubt of economic causes, there has beer definite 
slowing down of airship programmes, both in America and in Germany 
but both countries have offered every facility to our own experts to follow 
what they are doing, and to take part in the flights carried out by th Akron 

in the United States, and the “* Graf Zeppelin "’ in the case of Germany 


Despite the inevitable effect of the financial depression, the pa year has 
nevertheless, been a period of definite progress in civil aviatior In 1932 
Imperial Airways’ services connected more than 100 European s by air 
with London, and just over 41,500 passengers were carried by the company’s 
aircraft in and out of Croydon, as compared with approximately 20,600 ir 
1931. Arise of over 100 per cent. in so difficult a year is surely a noteworthy 
achievement 

On the Empire routes, for the six months ended September, 1932, the 
passenger tratfic showed an increase over 1931 of more than 50 per cent 
Mail loads also increased considerably during 1932, the Christmas mails 
surpassing all records 

During 1932, Imperial Airways aircraft flew nearly 6,000 miles 4 day, and 
at almost every hour of the 24 somewhere along their 12,000 miles of routes 
a machine was in the air carrying passengers, mails and freight. Since its 
inception, the company’s machines have now flown 10 million miles, and 
have carried over 200,000 passengers and more than 6,000 tons of mails 
parcels and freight. From the aspect of reliability, the figure for flights 
cancelled has fallen from 23-25 per cent. in 1924 to 2-89 per cent. in 1932 

As regards the future, the question of establishing a regular weekly air-mail 
service between England and Australia, in extension of the England-India 
service, has been the subject of active discussion with the Commonwealth 
and Indian authorities throughout the year. 

Provisional arrangements have been made with the Government of India 
regarding the operation of the Indian section of the route, and, in the absence 
of unforeseen delays, it is hoped that the service will be commenced in the 
late summer or autumn 

Meantime, the service to the Cape is increasing both in regularity and is 
popularity. It is hoped before long to reduce substantially the time taker 
in transit and to increase the facilities offered by feeder lines along the mai 
route 








So far, therefore, as concerns British commercial air transport, the year 
has been one of real advance and that notwithstanding such difficulties as the 
diversion of the Indian route between Basrah and Gwadar from the Persia 


littoral to the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf 

I hope that I have said enough to impress the House with the extraordinar 
vitality displayed by civil aviation in a time of unparalleled depressior 
From that the House may judge of the progress that may be expected wher 
normal times return. Air transport has already become a commonpla 
necessity for modern life. 

If in 1903, the year in which Wilbur Wright made the first successf 
flight in an aeroplane, anyone had ventured to prophesy that within three 
decades a British commercial air transport annem would carry 1,200 peop 
over the Channel by air in a single week, and that many normal people w 
choose this method of travel by preference on the score both of comfort and 


onvenience, what would have been said ? What far-reaching developments 
may we not see within the next generation 
Che future of service flying depends upon considerations wh 


said, it is not for me to discuss here to-night. But I am 
have the support of the House in saying that, so long « 





Government in this country can disregard its responsibility for tl 
of our great urban populations, or do otherwise than maintair 
Air Force at a strength which will enable it to discharge its vita 


bilities. Overseas, an Air Force is essential to an Empire like 

with the trusteeship of territories still in the early stages of de 
without the police work of the Royal Air Force and its power t 
law and order humanely, effectively and cheaply, there would bef 
widespread rapine and bloodshed over large areas of the world's surface 












My last word is to ask the House, in justice to the great service with wh 
I am proud to be associated, to bear this aspect of a difficult s t 
ly in I have spoken already of what I ventured to stylet 
I tive side of the work of the Royal Air Force : it is the more 
tant that this should not be overlooked at a time when, for obvi 
there is a tendency to concentrate on the debit or destructive sid 
tai activities 
586 men, women and children of eleven differ al 
evacuated from Kabul amid the snows of winter did not lo Roya 
Air Force as a destroyer, but as a saviour in a desperate eme 1 in whi 
the other services were, owing to the barriers of time and space, powerless t 
assist rhe pastorai tribes of southern Iraq, threatened with mas e at th 
hands of wild bands of fanatical desert tribe smen who regard it as a passpor 
to Paradise that they should have extirpated with every cit stan 
brutality all those who do not adhere to their own extreme brand of religi 
irrespective of age and sex, equally regard.the Royal Air Force as their of 
protector, under the shadow of whose wings they can freely purs th 
peaceful avocations. The same is true of the tribes of the Ad Prote 
torate, liberated by the Royal Air Force after long years from the tyranny 
the troops of the Imam of the Yemen, who had wrested their lands from them 


by force and reduced them to slavery 


This ability to bring succour to the oppressed, to protect the weak and repe! 


the aggressor is a quality which has made a deep and abiding impression 08 - 
those who have been privileged to see something of the activities of Ge 
Royal Air Force overseas; and I am sure hon. Members will understane 


the legitimate pride which the members of the service take in this all-important 
aspect of their daily work 


THE DEBATE 

Mr. N. Maciean (Lab.) said that the Opposition believed that the Ai 
Force must be placed under a form of international contre Aviation 
for warlike purposes ought to be made illegal, and the nations using it ous 
to be outlawed , 

Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL said that they would be getting an in mplete 
impression if they were to go away with the idea that the Air F e existed 
to fight locusts and that it never dropped anything but blankets. He agreed 
with what he imagined were the feelings of the Lord President of the Coune® 
in his recent speech, in wishing that neither aeroplanes nor subm :rines had 
been invented. 

He gathered that the proposal which the Government made at Geneve 
was that the air forces of the world were all to be reduced to our l¢ vel, an 
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then they were all to take another step down to the extent of 33) per cent 
Was there any reality in a proposal of that kind? We must not allow our 
insular pride to blind us to the fact that some of these foreigners were quite 
intelligent: they had an extraordinary knack on occasions of rising fully 
up to the level of British comprehension. If all the air forces of the world 
were to be reduced to our level, as we were only the fifth in the list, that 
would be a very great enhancement of our ratio of military strength. Those 
foreigners were bound to notice that. 

The proposals would sound very well while they were being unfolded 
and would give great gratification to the League of Nations Union, who, 

things, had to content themselves with so little. But he did not suppose 
that there would have been anyone more surprised than the Under-Secretary 
for Air or his chief when they had made these spacious suggestions at Geneva, 
if all the Powers had suddenly arisen and with loud acclamations said, ‘‘ We 
accept.” There was no chance of these proposals being accepted, and no 
one knew it better than the Government. They ought not to go too far in 
dealing with humbug. It was no kindness to this country to render lip- 
service and get a cheap cheer while proceeding entirely on pre-war lines, as 
all the nations were doing in the arrangements which they were making. 

Another reason why these proposals had no chance of being accepted was 
their effect on France. They were to reduce their Air Force to the level of 
ours—to halve it. Could anyone expect a proposal like that, in the present 
state of Europe and the present mood of Germany, to be accepted by France— 
first to reduce her Air Force by half and then reduce the residue by one 
third ? 

We were not going to get now an international agreement which would 
completely obviate the necessity of having an air defence, or would remove 
these appalling dangers which had been so freely stated. He was most 
anxious that in anything which was said to France at Geneva upon air or 
military armaments we should do nothing which exposed us to the French 
retort: “ Very well, you are involved with us." He would far rather have 
larger Estimates and be absolutely free and independent to choose our own 
course than become involved in this Continental scene in a well-meant desire 
to persuade them to give up arms. 

He read in the papers that day that the Prime Minister was making a 
strong appeal to France to disarm. Whether it was the Army or the air that 
was being dealt with, to tender such advice to a friendly nation at a time 
like this was to take an altogether undue responsibility. He hoped that the 
French would look after their own safety, and that we should be allowed to 
lead our own lives without being drawn again into the perils of the Continent 
of Europe. 

If we wished to be detached and to lead a life of independence we had 
got to be strong enough to preserve our neutrality, and we could not preserv« 
our neutrality if we had no technical equipment. We required to strengthen 
our armaments by air and on the sea in order to make sure that we were 
the sole judges of our own fortune, of our own destiny, and of our own actions. 

Returning to Mr. Baldwin's speech, he said that he could not follow the 
night hon. gentleman in two respects. First of all, the right hon. gentleman 
assumed that the bombing and murdering would certainly be done. Secondly, 
ye assumed that there was no remedy either of those impressions was the 

impression which should guide public thought upon these matters 


S$ S&S § 
At Buckingham Palace 


Tue following were amongst those who had the honour 
to be invited to Their Majesties’ Afternoon Party at Buck 
ingham Palace on Tuesday, March 14:—The Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford, Group Capt. and Mrs. J. S. T. Brad- 
ley, Wing Com. and Mrs. F. P. Don, Mr. W. L. Everard, 
M.P., and Mrs. Everard, Sir Richard and Lady Glaze- 
brook, Air Vice-Marshal Sir E. and Lady Ludlow-Hewitt, 
Group Capt. and Mrs. R. M. Hill, Wing Com. and Mrs 
I. T. Lloyd, Mr. O. E. Simmonds, M.P., and Mrs. Sim- 
monds, Group Capt. and Mrs. A. C. Wright, etc. 


The Air and the Navy Estimates 

f INTRODUCING the Navy Estimates in the House of 
vommons on March 16, Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, said that as in 1932 they were 
taking no new flight in the Fleet Air Arm, but that two of 
the routine flights were in such a bad state that it was 
quite imperative to re-engine them with air-cooled engines. 
lf they did not do that, it would not be safe to let the 
pilots fy in them. The increase in the Estimate for th« 
leet Air Arm of £64,000 was more than accounted for by 
those engines. During the debate on the Navy Estimates, 
a question was asked about the relations of the Admiralty 
and the Air Ministry regarding the Fleet Air Arm, and 
Mr. Lambert expressed some anxiety on hearing that the 
machines for that arm were ‘‘ designed ”’ by the Air 
Ministry instead of by the Admiralty. Replying to the 
debate, Capt. Wallace, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty, gave an assurance that the Admiralty co 
operated very closely with the Air Ministry, and said that 
the First Lord, and he thought the rest of them, were 
villing to believe that the Air Ministry could design aero- 
planes better than the Admiralty could, and that they 
were very glad to leave the technical side of the Fleet 
Air Arm in their hands. 


“Parachute Jumpers ” 


THe name of this film, which is now being shown at 


; 


the Regal Theatre, London, might perhaps, to some people, 
Convey the idea of voluminous ladies’ garments, but in 
Point of fact it is an exceptionally good flying film. 
Hollywood directors have in the past. looked upon flying 
purely as a stunt, and have used it much in the same way 
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Mr. Baldwin had ‘said ‘with great truth that the only defence was offence 
and believed that the new method of offence by which we could defend our 
own civil population from being murdered was to go and murder some of 
the civil population of the other side That was nonsense The true offence 


would be entirely different. 

In a war between two sides with equal air forces it would not pay—he put 
it no higher: he left out morality and humanity—it would not pay from 
the military point of view, from the point of view of the self-preservation 
of the parties engaged in the war, for either of them to waste their strength 
on non-combatants and open towns. They could not afford to waste their 
bombs on mere women and children. Any struggle of this kind would 
essentially resolve itself into a combat between the two air forces. If all of 
a sudden the two Powers A and B, with equal forces, went to war, and one 
went to throw its bombs on open cities and killed as many women and children 
as it could, and the other went and threw bombs on aerodromes, air bases, 
arsenals, factories, and dockyards, could anyone doubt that the next morning 
the one which had committed the greatest crime would not be the one which 
had reaped the greatest advantage ? When one side had decisively beaten 
the other, then, of course, the process of torturing the other's civil population 
by killing the women and children might well be used in order to extort 
abject surrender and subjugation from the Power whose air defence had 
been broken down. If there were any Power in the world to which that might 
not be applied it would, perhaps, be our island, because there were so much 
easier methods open to reduce us to submission. 

Not to have an adequate air force in the present state of the world was to 
compromise the foundations of national freedom and independence. He 
regretted very much to hear the Under-Secretary say that we were only the 
fifth air Power, and he regretted very much to hear him say that the 10-year 
programme was suspended for another year. It was curious that while our 
Army and Navy expenditure had been increased this year, no doubt absolutely 
necessarily, because we had disarmed far below what was reasonable, the Air 
Force, the most fit of them all, should be subjected to an actual reduction 
They must not be led by Mr. Baldwin into that helpless, hopeless movement 

After several members had spoken, 

Mr. Amery (U.) said that if there was any justification for keeping an 
\ir Force in India and Iraq, the French had a right to keep one in Morocco, 
which would be immediately available for a European war. He thought that 
the picture which Mr. Baldwin had drawn of the air war of the future was 
wholly distorted. The idea of international control of flying was preposterous 

Lievr.-Co_. Moore-Brasazon (U.) said it was absolute nonsense to think 
that London could be destroyed in a few days by aerial bombardment. He 
objected to our considering the control of flying at Geneva withont including 
Russia and America, It was the Army and the Navy who wanted to do away 
with the Air Force, 

Mr. Wutresipe (U.) said that if military aircraft were abolished, every 
civil machine would become a potential danger. He believed that in the 
next war the danger would come from germs and gas, rather than from 
bombardment 

Rear-ADMIRAL SuetTerR, Mr. Everarp, Mr. O. E. Simmonps and others 
also spoke, and then Sir Philip Sassoon replied to the debate 


S & 


as do some joy-riding firms. This film breaks away from 
that tradition and uses flying only as an adjunct to a 
weak story which is made highly entertaining by really 
snappy dialogue Douglas Fairbanks, Junr., is well sup 
ported and well cast, but does not monopolise the screen 
to the exclusion of everyone else Those who like crashes 
will get their fill, for on several occasions the Borde 
Guard are shot down, but the “‘ naughty ’’ gangsters are 
themselves downed in the end and Douglas gets 
the girl. 


Sir Malcolm at the Junior Aero Club 


‘* LoITERING with the intent to cause obstruction on 
Daytona Beach’”’ is the charge to which Sir Malcolm 
Campbell will have to answer, after a dinner at the Junior 
Aero Club, Ham Yard, Great Windmill Street, Piccadilly, 
on Tuesday, March 28. ‘‘ Mr. Justice’’ Ivor McClure 
will conduct proceedings and eventually pronounce sentence 
rhe jury, no doubt, replying ‘‘ Ai Ai’’ to his ruling 


The Cape to Cairo Air Route 

Mr. Woops HumpuHery, the Managing Director of Im 
perial Airways, gave us the opportunity of seeing a film 
record he made during his recent trip from Croydon to 
South Africa in one of Imperial Airways largest air liners 
of the H.P.42 class, called Helena, at the company’s offices 
Victoria Station, on Tuesday, March 20. The film, he 
told us, was taken jointly by himself and the steward of 
the aircraft, and he asked us, therefore, to forgive any 
shortcomings it might have, as neither he nor the steward 
claimed to be expert photographers. He need not have 
done so, because we have seldom seen the views so well 
chosen on a flight of this nature. Throughout the journey 
intimate incidents were recorded and parts of the film 
were undoubtedly brilliant, as for example, the views of 
the bathing pool, taken from the air at Capetown. We 
suggest that Flying Club Secretaries would do well to make 
every endeavour to secure the loan of copies of that film, 
to show their members. It is understood that it may be 
shown at Hanworth on Sunday evening, March 26 


Aircraftman Shaw 

AIRCRAFTMAN T. E. SHaw (née Lawrence) has applied 
for discharge from the Royal Air Force. His term of 
seven years’ service will expire during this summer 
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EVERAL weeks ago we announced briefly that a 
two-stroke engine with many novel features was in 
preparation, and that great things were expected 
from it. Since then developments have been going 

forward, and it has now become possible to say something 
more about this new engine, although technical details are 
withheld at present. The engine was designed by Mr 
G. P. Devaney, and the world’s rights are owned by the 
Low Engineering Co., Lid., of 20, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C.2. This company was originally registered 
with a capital of £200,000. It has recently been re- 
organised, and is now a public company with a registered 
capital of four million ordinary shares of 2s. each; 
699,000 shares have been issued and are fully paid. The 
present board of directors consists of Mr. C. G. Wodehouse 

Temple (chairman) and Capt. A. O. Pollard, V.C., M.C 


D.C.M. 
Messrs. Burney & Blackburne, of Bookham, Surrey, 
have been entrusted with the work of building the 


Devaney engine, which is a four-cylinder, in-line, two- 
stroke. At a speed of 4,500 r.p.m. the engine is calcu 
lated to develop 180 b.h.p. and to weigh 185 lb. A 3 tol 
airscrew reduction gear is to be used. 

The Devaney engine differs from orthodox two-strokes in 
that the inlet of the air and combustible mixture is situ 
ated in the top of the cylinder, while the exhaust is in 
the usual position at the bottom. There are separate 
valves in the cylinder head for admitting pure air and 


A SLIDE VALVE 


N view of the simplicity and cheapness of the two 
stroke, it is a little surprising that this type of engine 
has never made much headway when applied to ait 
craft. One reason may be found in the usually 

heavy fuel consumption, and another in the difficulty of 
cooling a cylinder in which there is a power impulse on 
every down-stroke. Sparking plugs also have to work 
fairly hard for their living in a two-stroke engine, not to 
mention the magneto. In small sizes the two-stroke has 
found a ready field of use on motor cycles, but there the 
problems are relatively simple. The heat to be dissipated 
is not great, the weight of moving parts in low, and alto- 
gether the difficulties are not unsurmountable. In aero 
engine size, however, the problems may become more 
serious. 

One thing which has probably delayed two-stroke de 
velopment considerably is the fact that all aero engines 
must be multi-cylinder units. As soon as the number of 
cylinders exceeds two, simple crank-case compression with 
plain transfer ports can no longer be used. Some months 
ago we described briefly the ‘‘ Meteor ’’ engine, in which 
the designers had evolved a neat way of providing simply 
the equivalent of crank-case compression for each cylinder 
Now our attention has been called to a slide valve which 
also promises to afford a simple way of using any number 
of cylinders, each with its own compression space below 
the piston. This very simple valve is the invention of 
Mr. W. E. Dopson, and consists in a flat plate covering a 
slot in the bottom wall of the cylinder. In this plate a 
guide with a spherical swelling on it takes its bearing, the 
connecting rod, which is tubular, passing through the 
guide. A plain transfer port arrangement can be used 
with the valve. 

In order to show the operation of the Dopson slid 
valve we have prepared the accompanying diagram of a 
three-cylinder radial engine. Ihe sketch is purely dia 
grammatic, and does not represent an actual construction 
When the piston is rising to compress the charge in the 
combustion space, the valve is open and the ascending 
piston draws mixture from the crank case (with which the 
carburettor communicates) into the compression space be 
low the piston. When the piston has reached the top of 
its stroke and is descending as the charge is fired, the 
slide valve closes the slot to the crank-case space, and 
the mixture under the piston is compressed. When the 



















































A NEW TWO-STROKE ENGINE 


combustible mixture. Duplicate half-time valves are used 
for admitting pure air, the valves opening alternately. A 
fuel mixture valve admits a rich mixture and is timed t 
open at about the closing point of the exhaust ports 
Pure air is delivered from a compressor, giving a super 
charge effect. By admitting pure air and a rich mixture 
separately it is considered that a very high compression 
can be used, and Mr. H. W. Bamber, formerly works 
manager’ to the Daimler Company, has reported faveur- 
ably on the design. From a report by Mr. Bamber, dated 
February 15, 1933, we quote the following: 

‘I am satisfied that a four-cylinder engine of this de- 
sign, having a bore of 2% in., a stroke of 4} in. and run 
ning at 4,500 r.p.m. may be relied upon to develop 180 
b.h.p., and to produce this power continuously. These 
figures are based upon a mean effective pressure of 150 
Ib./sq. in., a pressure which I am satisfied can easily be 
obtained in view of the fact that abnormally high con 
pression is made possible by the absence of hot spots.” 

The designers estimate that the fuel consumption should 
be as low as 0.38 Ib./b.h.p./hr. For a two-stroke this 
seems abnormally low, but if it is achieved, coupled with 
a specific weight of about 1 lb./b.h.p. and airscrew reduc- 
tion gearing, the engine should become popular. As the 
first aero engine is expected to be ready for tests towards 
the end of next month, we shall not be left in suspense 
for long. The claims made are considerable, and it will 
be interesting to watch future developments. 





FOR TWO-STROKES 


piston has descended far enough to uncover the transfer 
port, this compressed charge is forced into the combustion 
space and the cycle of operations repeated. 

Mr. Dopson has a small two-cylinder engine running or 
a test bench in his garden, and has modified the single 
cylinder two-stroke in his motor cycle to take his slide 
valve. There is, of course, no great advantage in using 
the valve in a single-cylinder unit, but it has enabled the 
inventor to test out the slide valve under actual running 
conditions, and he has now run the engine for thousands 
of miles, so that the valve has been thoroughly tested 

Mr. Dopson desires to grant permission to use his valve 
on a royalty basis of a certain sum per cylinder. Any 
engine firm interested in the invention (which is patented 
may write to him at FLicutT offices, and communications 
will be forwarded to Mr. Dopson without delay. 





Diagrammatic representation of the Dopson slide valve 
applied to a three-cylinder radial two-stroke engine. 
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Fast 
RAP. Launches 


N many ways the efficiency of the R.A.F. depends upon 
its efficiency on the water as much as on land or 
in the air. Every station where seaplanes or flying- 
boats are used requires surface water transport, both 

for taking the personnel about and for succouring aircraft 
which have made forced landings. 

In the case of crashes, speed is a factor for which almost 
any price must be paid, for it may be only a matter of 
seconds which makes the difference between rescuing the 
occupants of the aircraft or letting them drown. Of course, 
things are not, in reality, so gloomy as this sounds, because 
crashes very seldom occur, but the fact remains that it is 
essential to have boats on hand which can get to a crash 
in the shortest possible space of time. 

Until recently fast motor boats were not only very expen- 
sive but also comparatively unseaworthy, besides which 
they were generally difficult to manceuvre when going 
astern, or at anything except top speed. Mr. Hubert Scott 
Paine, of the British Power Boat Co., Southampton, has 
changed all that. Our readers will remember that many 
years ago Mr. Scott-Paine owned the Supermarine Aviation 
Works, and the experience he gained in building flying- 
boats has now been applied by him to motor-boat hulls. In 
fact, Mr. Scott-Paine told us that without a previous know- 
ledge of motor-boat work he could not have had the success 
he did with flying-boats (who does not remember ‘‘ Tiddly- 
winks ’?——-Ep.), while without the knowledge he gained 
with flying-boats he could not have developed the motor 
boat to the pitch of perfection he has done to-day. 

Those three points—speed, seaworthiness and manceuvra- 
bility—have been Mr. Scott-Paine’s watchwords. Speed he 
has obtained in a remarkable manner. So much so that we 
have his 16-ft. dinghy, the Sea Trump, doing its 25 m.p.h 
with an engine of only 28 h.p. Seaworthiness, so essential 
to users in the Navy and R.A.F., has been almost un 
believably improved when compared with immediate post- 
war designs. While manceuvrability has to be tried to be 
believed Those of our readers who have spent what 
seemed like hours in abortive attempts to get motor-boats 
alongside a gangway under the “‘ Oh! so encouraging eye!"’ 
of the Admiral, when the wind and tide were at “‘ sixes and 
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A FLOATING PETROL STATION : The “ Power ”’ 16-ft. 
refuelling launch, as supplied to the British Air Ministry. 


sevens,’ will take heart when they have tried one of M1 
Scott-Paine’s boats. 

Being primarily concerned with aircraft nowadays, we 
have not had much to do with fast motor-boats since the 
hectic days of the war-time Coastal Motor Boats. Those 
54-footers knocked h———! out of you, and as for bringing 
them alongside at anything except full speed and then 
trusting in the Almighty, well, it just wasn’t tried! So it 
really was with pleasure that we recently accepted an 
invitation to visit the Power Boat Works. 

Mr. Scott-Paine proved the handiness of his 37-ft. boat 
very early during our visit as he picked us up at the old 
Avro Aerodrome, Hamble, just below the Air Service 
Training seaplane jetty. The tide was rather low—it would 
be !—and while we were wondering what to do Mr. Scott 
Paine arrived and simply drove straight at the beach. He 
must have great faith in his hulls, and after seeing the 
way his boats are built with a double diagonally planked 
skin of South African mahogany we are not surprised 
Scrambling on board over the beautifully shaped bow we 
set off for a trip through the choppy waves of Southampton 
Water. We ought to enlarge upon this bow. Firstly it has 
inspired a very fitting slogan for the range of Power Boats 

“by their bows shall ye know them ”’ sort of 
thing. Secondly, it has a beauty of its own especially when 
viewed from the front while the boat is on its cradle—an 
artist would go into raptures over its line. While thirdly, it 
is the secret of the extraordinarily clean way in which the 
boat cuts over waves at high speed 
without spilling any water inboard 
at all. Frankly, we were amazed 
at the performance 

This boat was identical with 
those supplied to the R.A.F. That 
is, it was a 37 ft. 6 in. boat with 
a beam of 8 ft. 6 in. and a draught 
of only 1 ft. 10 in. at full speed 
The engines were two 100-h.p 

Power units developed from 
the six-cylinder ‘‘ Invicta’’ en 
gine, modified to the designs of 
Mr Scott-Paine by Henry 
Meadows, of Wolverhampton. The 
capacity of each is 4,498 c.« 
These engines can be run up to 
3,000 r.p.m. and at that speed 
push the boat through the water 
at 30 m.p.h. The acceleration is 
truly astonishing, for full speed 
can be reached from nothing in 
under 10 sec.! while the decelera 
tion is equally good, the boat 
slowing to a craw] in one and a half 
to two boats’ lengths when the 
engines are shut off. This, of 
course, makes coming alongside 
anywhere almost child’s play. 

We had the opportunity of 
taking the helm ourselves and 
found it most fascinating. We 
turned her across, along and 
through the short choppy sea at 
all angles, choosing the worst 


“ THE OFFICE ” : The driving compartment of one of the 37 ft. 6 in. ‘‘ Power ”’ patches where the wash of passing 


Sea Monarchs. 
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shipping gave us a chance to put 
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her to something really nasty 
Nothing seemed to make any dif- 
ference, however. Just occasion- 
ally we heard the slap of a wave 
hitting the under part of the hull, 
but for the most part the bow cut 
through everything, piling up a 
wave over which the flat part of 
the hull aft rode as if on springs. 
[he smoothness was a revelation 
after our experiences in_ the 
C.M.Bs., ‘and we were not a bit 
surprised to learn that these boats 
are regularly taken out in weather 
which is so bad that destroyers 
have to reduce speed. For their 
size they are definitely the most 
seaworthy boats we have ever met. 
[heir manceuvrability is another 
feature, so good as almost to defy 
description. It does not seem to 
matter whether one has one or 
both engines running, nor whether 
she is travelling at high or low 
speed, and even at a crawl, she 
answers the helm perfectly 

So genuinely impressed were we 
that we should like to go on 


writing a great deal more about FOR THE R.A-F.: 


these boats. For example, ther 
are several other types, like the 
open 16-ft. dinghy the Sea 
Trump, with an engine of only 28 h.p. and a speed of 
25 m.p.h., many of which the R.A.F. uses. But we must 


leave room for a few words about the Power Boat work 
themselves. 
The amount of work in hand at Hythe can certainly be 


taken as a criterion of the excellence of all Mr. Scott- 
Paine’s boats, for, despite any depression, there is always 
a demand for the right article. Our readers will remember 
that not so very long ago the whole of the works were 
burnt down and then rebuilt by the employees themselves 
rhis disaster was turned to good account by taking th« 
opportunity to rebuild in a better and more modern layout 
altogether. Most impressive is the new large boat-building 
shed. This is packed with boats in various stages of com- 
pletion. The 37-ft. boat has found favour as a pleasure 
cruiser, and several of these were being built with luxurious 
cabins. Close by this shop is the new sawmill which is 
not yet completed. Herein, a little later, all the requisite 
machinery will be installed, but before then the building is 


S$ & 


The Royal Aero Club 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Club will be held 
at 119, Piccadilly, London, W.1, no Wednesday, March 29, 
1933, at 6.30 p.m. Members desirous of attending are re 
quested to notify the House Secretary beforehand 
The Committee.—The following members have been 
nominated for the nine vacancies on the Committee :— 
Capt. H. E. P. D. Acland, A. J. A. Wallace Barr, Com 
mander James Bird, Fit. Lt. C. Clarkson, Lt. Col. M. O 
Darby, C. R. Fairey, Lord Gorell, Angus C. S. Irwin, 
Capt. A. G. Lamplugh, Lt. Col. Sir Francis McClean, F 
Handley Page, R. L. Preston, Capt. C. B. Wilson 


A Safe Fuel for Aircraft ? 


AN interesting American patent has been granted to 
Prof. A. Prussin, of the Petro-sol Corp., Inc., whereby he 
claims to have invented a method of solidifying petroleum 
and kindred that they are unaffected by ordinary 
atmospheric temperatures and pressures. We gather that 
various consistencies can be obtained, from that of hard 
butter to a jellylike substance, while it is also said that 
the hydrocarbons in this state readily volatilise when the 
pressure is decreased more than that ordinarily experi- 
enced by a natural fall of the barometer. If these claims 
are substantiated, especially that the solidified fuel does 
not melt under heat and burns comparatively slowly when 
a naked flame is applied, then both the transport and 
storage problems will, obviously, greatly be simplified. By 
its use in aircraft the fire risk would be almost entirely 
eliminated, and even a shot through fuel tank should 
not result in stopping the engine, although in that case 
there would be an explosive mixture in the tank instead 
of pure petrol gas. The use of gas instead of liquid fuel 


oils so 


should also result in better running from every point of view 


“e 
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seaplane tenders in the shops of the British Power 
Boat Company. These boats are 37 ft. 6 in. long. 


Power ”’ 


being utilised as an exhibition, and early in the 
Mr. Scott-Paine is arranging a show of all the various types 
of boats and engines produced by his factory. 

As it is not always possible for customers to be taken 
out in any particular boat, a cinema has been arranged, and 
here they can be shown films of all the various 
travelling through all water, both rough and 
smooth. 


Throughout the works we saw evidence that speed 
sidered just as important in the manufacture as it 1s In the 


spring 


boats 


sorts of 


1s CON 


finished article, and the layout has been studied with 
this in view The results are really remarkable For 
example, the 37-ft. type can be turned out complete 
in 15 days, while the 16-ft. open dinghy takes only 
5 days. That doesn’t mean that the work is skimped 
in any way. Everything has to be of the highest standard 
and the workmanship of all the boats is quite a joy t 
behold, as befits a boat which is entirely British from 


stem to stern 

S § 
It is believed that similar processes are being developet 
in other countries as well, and particularly in Germany 
where considerable support has been found. 
Autogiro Developments 


- ‘ iechops 
PROGRESS is being made in the Hanworth workshop 


with the two-seater ‘‘ Autogiro’’ which it is understood 
will have a control system closely approximating that 
which has been the subject of extensive trials at Han 
worth for some time past. In this respect it will be sum 
lar to both the French machine with the ‘‘ Pobjoy 
engine and also with the single-seater being built by At 
Commodore J. G. Weir at Glasgow. This latter is, we leam 
now finished, and is only waiting for delivery of the 
40-h.p. Douglas engine. The second French machine has 


now been finished at the Liore & Olivier factory, and after 
tests by Sig. de la Cierva will, it is hoped, be flown ove 
to Hanworth for general inspection. It is reported that 
the contract for the five-seater ordered by the Air Ministry 
will shortly be placed, and then we hope to see an “‘ Auto 
giro ’’ which will, with the help of a comparatively larger 
engine, get out of a space very little larger than that inte 
which it will land. 


Lights on Dagenham Towers 

Tue electric cables across the Thames at Dagenham 
ire completed, and the obstruction lighting is in operation 
The two towers are painted with alternate red and white 
horizontal bands for day warning, and at night red Neo 
lights of about 1,250 candle power each are used. Thes 
are operated by a sun valve and are visible for 15 miles 
under normal conditions. These lights are at the apex © 
each tower, 490 ft. above ground level, while on the side 
of the tower are two crosses at heights of 160 ft. a” 
320 ft 
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London Gazette, March 14, 1933 Chaplains Bran 
General Duties Branch rhe follg. are promoted to the relative rank of Wing Commander (March 6 
H. J. Kirkpatrick is granted a permanent commn. as Pilot Officer with The Rev. J. F. Cox, M.C., M.A. ; the R J. A. Jag M.A 
efiect from February 27, and with seny. of February 27, 1932; G. E. Watt is Memorandum 
ted a permanent commun. as Pilot Officer with effect from February 27, N 79297 Flich he = ‘ . 
and with seny of February 28, 1932; D. Price (Flying Officer, R.A.F.O.) is —s J —— —— poy od J A by man is grante dan h mm 
ganted a permanent commn. as Pilot Officer with effect from March 3, and : a 
with seny. of March 3, 1932. The follg. are granted short-service commns 7 oe > ‘E >< 7 
as Acting Pilot Officers on probation with effect from and with seny. of ROYAL AIR FORCE RESERVE 
3:—E. C. Clark, P. H. Dunn, J. F. N. Fairbanks, A. Green, D. N. J. P RESERVE OF AIR FORCE OFFICERS 
Leggett, J. J McCarthy, R. H. S. McConnell, P. A. McWhannell, H. M. T —" ties Re h 
Neugebauer, J. C. Northey, C. E. Robinson, F. Rump, C. G. F. Smartt, K. R General Duties Bras 
Stones, J. B. P. Thomas, H. M. W. Thomas-Ferrand, G. T. Toland, J. I R. L. Bowes is granted a commn. as Pilot Officer on probation in Class AA 
Townsend, G Wharton. (i) (March 15) The follg. Pilot Officers on probation are confirmed in rank 
- = “ . no - ‘ Pp J (March 14 G. S. Hook, G. P. Harger, D. R. Ashworth, R. C. M. Yates. 
G. A. Kelly is granted a short-servix ommn. as Acting Pilot Officer on The follg. are transferred from Class A to Class ( F/O. O. M. Baldwir 


bation with effect from March 6, and with seny. of March 3; Pilot Officer 
Fe probation W. M. Keddie is confirmed in rank (March 11); P/O. A. M. > 2* pee M : : ia 
Carey is promoted to rank of Flying Officer (February 17); F/O. J. A FIO (arcs 
Nicholson takes rank and precedence as if his appointment as Flying Officer F 
pore date October 13, 1932, immediately following F/O. P. H. Heygate on 
the graduation list. Reduction takes effect from December 19, 1932 The 


G. M. Cox, M.€ F/O. C. T. I 


( 





























Smith (March 6 


“ TIGER MOTHS ” FOR DENMARK : A batch of five of these machines, fitted with ‘ Gipsy Major ’ 
was delivered recently to the Royal Danish Flying Corps, and will be used for training purposes, particularly in aero- 
batics and blind flying. (Fiicut Photo 
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F. Dismore is transferred from Class AA (i) to Class ¢ 
O. D. Price relinquishes his commn. on appointment t 4 permanent con 
in the R.A.F. (March 3); F/O. C. |. Sanders resigns his commn 


(March 


(Fe 


br 


uary 


engines, 


4 


im! 


14 


rhe follg. Flying Officers relinquish their commns. on ac unt of ill-health an 


= ayy — list A. Blackwell (March 10) G.I are permitted to retain their rank (March 15 G. T. Legge I. G. Hay 
itton; +. ‘ lhe follg. Flying Officers relinquish their commns. on completion of service 
Flight Lt. L. H. Brooke is transferred to Reserve, Class C (March 15) ; E. McL. Cleland (March 11); W. V. R. Nicholl (March 15 Flight Lt. R. ¥ 
F/O. H. Kerr is transferred to Reserve, Class A (March 15); F/O. J. A Durrant, A.F.C., relinquishes his commn. on completion of service and 
Nicholson resigns his short-service commn. (December 19, 1932) permitted to retain his rank (February 17 
ROYAL AIR FORCE INTELLIGENCE 
Appointments.— The following appointments in the Royal Air Force are Pilot Officer F. H. Tyson, to No. 408 (F.F.) Flight, 2.3.33 Che following 
notified :— Pilot Officers are Posted to No. 2 Flying Training School, Digby, for flying 
General Duties Branch training on appointment to Permanent Commns A. J. Kennedy (24.2.33 
wroup Captain F. E. T. Hewlett, D.S.O., O.B.E., to H.Q., Coastal Area P. Y. Davoud (24.2.33), and G. E. Watt (28.2.33 
15.2.33, for duty as Senior Equipment Staff Officer vice A Cdre. G. R. Bromet icting Pilot Officers The following Acting Pilot Officers are Posted t 
DS.O.. O.B.E. R.A.F. Depot, Uxbridge, on 3.3.33, on appointment to Short Service 
Wing Commander H. K. Thorold, D.S.( D.F.C., A.F.C., to No. 10 (B Commns E. C. Clark, P. H. Dunn, J. F. N. Fairbanks, A. Green, D. N Pp 
Sqdn., Boscombe Down, 15.2.33, to Command, vice Wing Com. P. C. Sherren, Leggett, J. J. McCarthy, R. H. S. McConnell, P. A. McWhannell, H. M. T 
wC Neugebauer, J. C. Northey, C. E. Robinson, F. Rump, C. G. F. Smartt 
Flight Lieutenants H. R. Bardon, to Home Aircraft Depot, Henlow K. R. Stones, J. B. P. Thomas, H. M. W. Thomas-Ferrand, G. T. Toland 
1.3.39. V. Rees, to N 21 Group H.Q., West Drayton, 4.3.33. F. W J. E. Townsend, G. Wharton, and G. A. Kelly (6.3.33 
Sinclair, D.F.C., to No. 2 (A.C.) Sqdn ~ a 25.2.33. E.R. C. Hobson a 
D.F.C., to No. 601 (Co. of London) (B) Sqdn., Hendon, 7.3.33. P. Slocombe oume errs a” . = 
to No. 27 (B) Sqdn., Kohat, India, 1.2.33. 'R. L. Sweeny, to No. 3 Flying yp eit Lteutenant B. W. Hemsley, M-B-E.. to Air Ministry, Dept. of Ait 
Training Sch., Grantham, 1.3.33. J.C. C. Slater, to No. 3 Armament Training ember for Supply and Research (D. of E.), 6.3.33 
Samp, Sutton Bridge, 2.3.33 iccountant Branch 
Flying Officers J. N. Baxter, to Air Armament Sch., Eastchurch, 28.2.33 Flight Lieutenant B. G. Drake, to Station H.Q., Upper Heyt 6.3.33 
;. Bearne, to Air Armament Sch., Eastchurch, 28.2.33 J. H. Brown, t F. C. Langley, to Administrative Wing, Halton, 6.3.33 
No. 4 (A.C.) Sch., S. Farnborough, 2.3.33. L. M. Hooper, to Air Armament 
Sch., Eastchurch, 28.2.33. J. W. Homer, to No. 2 Flying Training Sch Medical Branch 
Digby, 1.3.33. S. D. Slocum, to Station H Q., Boscombe Down, 6.3.33 Flight Lieutenant H. W. Corner R.A.F. Gen. H al, Hinaidi, Ira 
N. Clarke, to Sch. of Naval ¢ peration, Lee-on-Solent, 24.2.33 28.2.33 
S S$ &$ &S S&S & 
THE ROYAL AIR FORCE MEMORIAL FUND has had a most su attendance of 40 boys, all 
Tue first meeting of the Council of the Fund for 1933 was held at Iddesleigh of whom are th rpha embers of the Air Force 
House on March 8. Sir Charles McLeod, Bart., chairman and honorary According to the new cor drawn up in March, 1932, 
treasurer, was in the chair. The usual financial resolutions having been the chairman of the C« il, resigned the position of 
arried, the Council proceeded to approve of the publication of the Annual hairman, but was immediat ontinue in that ofthce during 
Report for 1932, prepared by a committee (of which Dame Helen Gwynne the current year, and he combines e the duties of honorary 
Vaughan, G.B.E., was chairman), together with the accounts of the fund treasurer, which he has carried out since the formation of the Fund in 1919, 
hich have been audited and passed by the auditors, Messrs. Barton, Mayhew 
and Co., of Alderman’s House, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. The accounts show that The usual meeting of the Grants Committee of the Fur was held at 
the Fund distributed during 1932 the sum of slightly over £12,000, which Iddesleigh House on March 2. Mr. W. S. Field was in the chair, and the 
is about the same sum as was distributed in 1931 This sum was spent ther members of the committee present were M L. M. K. Pratt Barlow 
ntirely in relief of distress amongst officers and airmen and their families O.B.1 Air Commodire B. C. H. Drew, C.M.G Sqdn. Ldr. H. G. W. Lock 
The committee approved of the blication of the report, which will be D.F.C., A.F.€ 
ssued in two or three weeks’ time to all concerned The Committee ered i¢ st " amour 
The school maintained by the ( at Vanbrugh Castle. Blackheath f {309 3s. & 
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A FIRE-RESISTING PAINT 


66 ORCELLA ”’ is the name of a fireproofing com- 
position which was demonstrated recently at 
Hanworth Airpark by arrangement’ with 
National Flying Services, Ltd. The prevention 

ot fire is, of course, a matter of the greatest importance 
and has particularly been in everybody's mind recently 
due to the epidemic of fires in French liners. This has 
made people think fires in ships are perhaps more serious 
than is really the case. In point of fact, the consequences 
of a fire are often likely to be far more serious in an 
aircraft than in ships, because in the latter it is possible 
to have adequate and eflicient fire-fighting appliances 
whereas in the air, except for some automatic chemical fire 
extinguishing system, there is very little to be done but to 
land the machine and get out of it as quickly as possible. 

A test at Hanworth showed that ‘‘ Porcella,’’ which is a 
paint, definitely delays any serious outbreak of fire so 
much that in most cases the source of the fire has burnt 
itself out before it has had time to ignite the adjacent 
woodwork. One most convincing demonstration was 
carried out with a section of the tail end of the fuselage ot 
a light aircraft. This section was guite conventional, 
being of spruce and ply covered, while the ply itself was 
fabric covered and doped. ‘“‘ Porcella ‘’ had been sprayed 
on the inside shortly before the test, and the outside had a 
single coat of ‘‘ Porcella’’ underneath the dope. Quite a 
fierce fire was lit inside this piece of fuselage, but 
although it seriously damaged the structure it did not set 
light to it, and the fire ultimately burnt itself out It 
would appear that this paint prevents access of air to the 
material it covers, even when subjected to intense heat 
It does not, of course, insulate the material from the heat 
and this may cause charring or blisters, but by virtue of 
the fact that the air is excluded no actual conflagration 
takes place. 

In the same way the exclusion of the air by ‘‘ Porcella 
entirely prevents smoke being emitted from wood surfaces 
which it covers, and in this way it also assists the work of 
those extinguishing the fire. It is water-soluble and in 
exposed positions therefore must be covered with some 
waterproof material. This, however, does not detract from 
its efficacy, all that happens being that the waterproof 
material usually burns in a dull sort of way and 
not ignite the material beneath 

“* Porcella ’’ can be applied just as ordinary paint 
by brush or spray, no filling or priming coat being neces 
sary. It is only supplied in a greyish-black colour, but all 
ordinary oil paints, enamels, varnishes or cellulose paints 
can be applied on top of it. Many remarkable tests wer: 
made at Hanworth that of the fuselage 
Boxes painted in and out with ‘‘ Porcella ’’ and 
plain untreated wood were filled with burning material 
In every case the untreated box caught fire and burnt 
fiercely, whereas the fire in the ‘‘ Porcella ’’-treated box 
burnt itself out without doing anything more serious than 
charring the wood. An intensely hot blow-lamp flame was 
played upon such widely divergent materials as newspaper 
canvas and sheet zinc after they had a coating of ‘‘ Por 
cella.’’ In the first two cases the material itself 
eventually charred away without showing any tendency 
to burst into flame at all, while the covering film of ‘‘ Por 
cella ’’ remained intact In the latter case the zinc was 
melted also without destroying the ‘‘ Porcella’’ film 
When applied to canvas this fireproof composition is quite 
flexible, and provided that means can be found to over 
come its water soluble qualities, it should prove an admir 
able material for fireproofing garments like flying overalls 
A gallon is said to cover 40 sq. yd. and weighs 19 Ib 
so that designers will have to think twice before prescribing 
it for general use in aircraft, although there seems no 
reason why, for internal use at any rate, it should not be 
specified. The address of the factory is ‘ Porcella ”’ 
Products, Ltd., Chase Road, London, N.W.2 
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FLIGHT Postcards—More New Additions 

Styce the demand for postcards from our famous 
‘* Machines of the R.F.C., R.N.A.S. and R.A.F."’ series 
has shown such a great interest in these types, the follow- 
ing machines are now included in the series. Avro 
‘* Tutor,’’ Blackburn “Iris V,"’ de Havilland “‘ Tiger 
Moth,’’ Fairey III.F Seaplane, Fairey ‘‘ Gordan,"’ Fairey 
Long Range Monoplane, Handley Page ‘‘ Heyford,” 
Hawker ‘* Audax,’’ Hawker ‘‘ Horseley Torpedo,’’ Hawker 


Nimrod,’’ Hawker ‘‘ Osprey,’’ Hawker ‘‘ Tomtit h¢ 
‘ Rangoon,’ Short R/28 Six-engined Boat, S.E.5 Vi 
Supermarine S.6.B, Vickers ‘‘ Vildebeest."’ The price 
these is 6d. each, six or more cards 4d. each, post free frg 
this office. 


An Aerodrome at St. Albans 


County Aviation Co. inform us that they have 
established an aerodrome in close proximity to the Rom 
Excavations at St. Albans. It is situated on the east 
of the main St. Albans-Watford Road, about two m 
south of the Abbey. The usual facilities exist, includ 
transport, fuel, and licensed clubroom where light ref 
ments may be obtained. 


G.A.P.A.N. Civil Air Display 


Tue Guild of Air Pilots and Air Navigators of @ 
British Empire Annual Civil Air Display this year will 
place on Saturday, May 20, at Brooklands. 


Vickers, Ltd. 


Tue Directors 
approval in general meeting 
at the rate of 4 per cent., less income tax at 5s. im the 
on the ordinary shares of the company. This dividend, 
ipproved, will be paid on Monday, April 3, 1933 


4 + * : 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


AEROPLANES, airships, balloons and parts thereof { 
shown separately before 1910). 


For 1910 and 1911 figures see FLicut for January 25, 191% 

For 1912 and 1913, see Fiicut for January 17, 1914. 

For 1914, see Fiicut for January 15, 1915, and so on, yea 
the figures for 1932 being given in FLicut, January 19, 1933) 
Imports Exports Re-exports. 
1932. 1932 1932 

£ f £ £ 
2,456 ) 122,942 82,963 863 
2,503 181,482 79,357 90 


304,424 162,320 
® s = ® 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Havenhurst Affair. By Capt. A. O. Pollards, V.C., M.C., D.GH 
condon : Hutchinson and Co. (Publishers), Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. 

{ircraft in Relation to Petroleum Technology : Use for Survey and Transp 
By H. Hemming, A.F.C. Reprinted from the Journal of the Institution & 
Technologists. London: W. Spaight and Sons, 
E.C.4 

Air Adventure. By Wm. B 
Ltd Price 8s. 6d. net 

Steel Equipment. Rubery Owen and 


sd * * i 


NEW COMPANIES REGISTERED 

WESSEX AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CO., LTD., High Post Age 
drome, Middle Woodford, near Salisbury. Capital £200 in {1 
Aeronautical experts, consultants and designers, builders and manufa 
f and dealers in aeroplanes, seaplanes, airships, et« Directors: F 
R. D. Webb, Netton, Salisbury, Wilts James E. D. Webb, High 
Aerodrome, Middle Woodford, Salisbury (managing director, Wilt 
School of Flying and Country Club, Ltd Edmund G. Hordern, 
Aerodrome, Middle Woodford, Salisbury (director of Wiltshire S 
Flying and Country Club, Ltd.) 

D.A.P. MODELS, LTD., Grove Works, St 
junction, S.W.11. Capital £500 in {1 shares. Manufacturers of and dealers 
in model motor-cars and aeroplanes and toys, et Directors: Frank W. 
Gilder, Pentargan,” Reigate Road, Ewell, 


manufacturer (chaieuaa 
Ernest J. Page, 37, Wickham Avenue, Cheam, printer. Charles W. 
Gorrill, 43, Seymour Road, Wandsworth, S.W.18, secretary. Douglas & 
Pavely, 297, Haydons Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19, toy manufacturer 


2 ¥ * Bs 
AERONAUTICAL PATENT SPECIFICATIONS 


{bbreviations : Cyl. = cylinder ; i.c. = internal combustion ; m. = mot 
The numbers in brackets are those under which the Specifications will 
be printed and abridged, etc.) 
APPLIED FOR IN 1931 
Published March 23, 1933 
R. W. Scuroeper. Variable pitch propeller. 
LurrscuirrBau Zepretin Ges., and L. Dtrr. 
methods of operating same. (388,425.) 
Vickers (Aviation) Lrp., and B. N. WaALttis. 
(388,437.) 
Vickers (Aviation) Lrp., and B. N. Wa tuts. 
fuselage or other bodies of aircraft. (388,438.) 
APPLIED FOR IN 1932 
Published March 23, 1933 
P. Mostmann. Aeroplane. (388,574.) 
E. G. Bupp MANUFACTURING Co. Aircraft construction. (388,44) 
W Darsyson. Aeroplanes. (388,652.) 
A. S. Mtspemans and J. C. Vervonx. Heating devi® 


~ (388,686.) 
British THomson-Hovston Co., Ltp. Wireless positi »n-indicating 


devices for aircraft. (388,714.) 


of Vickers, Lid., recommend 


1933. 


Jan 
Feb 


4,959 953 


11,939 


Harrap and @& 


Ltd., Darlaston, South Stafi¥ 


Seabrook. London: G 


John’s Hill Grove, Clapham 


(388,396.) 
Airships aod 


Folding-wings 


Construction # 


20,072. 
23,951. 


24,108. 


24,109 
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Ltd., 980-99, Fetter Lamy 


a dividend for the year 19 i | 
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